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Solutions of Certain New Problems 
in Administration 


By The Right Hon. Water E ttiort, M.C., M.P. 


[Being the address given at the Inaugural Meeting of the Institute 
of Public Administration, October, 1935] 


UST two years ago, in October, 1933, Mr. Baldwin gave an address 
J on Public Administration to this Institute in which he contrasted 
the supreme importance of public administration to-day, an im- 
portance which yet grows daily, with its relative insignificance in the 
simpler organism of the centuries behind us. Mr. Baldwin examined 
the analogy of the Roman Empire, whose rulers constructed an 
administrative machine the like of which had not been seen before 
and has not been seen since till our own time. The lesson he drew 
was characteristic. He quoted, as some here may remember, this 
passage from Sir Henry Stuart Jones’s ‘‘ Legacy of Rome ’’ :— 

“* Augustus and the best and ablest of his successors patiently 
‘built up, for an Empire consisting in part of small town-territories 
with traditions of particularism and in part of wide spaces tenanted 
by tribes of many races and cultures, a framework within which 
men could, on the whole, work out their own salvation, could be 
drawn together in mutual understanding, and could acquire a 
wholly new patriotism, linked with the great traditions of Rome, 
and a new spirit of public service. This achievement was due to 
the practical genius of the Romans, who excelled in the adaptation 
of old means to new ends. But their very success dug the pitfall 
which entrapped them. They mistook the means for the end, 
and forgot (as the best of administrators are prone to do) that the 
State was made for man and not man for the State.’’ 

Mr. Baldwin pointed out that within the past 80 years the 
administrator in Britain has taken that foremost place previously 
occupied there by the legislator; and he went on to say— 

‘‘ The England of the twentieth century is a very different place 
from the England of the eighteenth. Urban populations and mass 
provision of services are inseparable. In a world of interdependent 
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states mass organisation is assaulting agriculture, the last citadel 

of individualism.”’ 

The conclusion is not laboured. It is none the less apparent. 

It is of agriculture—and of fisheries, its administrative brother— 
that I wish to speak mainly to-night, and to examine in a particular 
field, if I may, the general thesis sustained by Mr. Baldwin. Perhaps 
it is as well for me to draw narrowly my limits; for I have not the 
classical learning nor the recent reading to enable me to cover the 
wide range of history and literature so essential to the making of an 
address such as his. Furthermore, my hand is steeped in its work 
till it has lost anything it possessed of its own colour. I cannot get 
back to the abstract, save as it emerges from the concrete. When 
I was considering a title for my address I chose the “‘ Convergence 
of Administration,’’ the parallel emergence of wide autonomous 
organisations in business and in government; but I found as I went 
on with my subject that the recent administrative work in agriculture 
and fisheries constantly forced its way to the tip of my fountain pen. 
I cannot change the ink in the barrel. I hope, however, to illustrate 
the subject in those fields. Bear with me, therefore, while I discuss 
some of the things we have been doing in and for the countryside 
and the coasts, and some of the motives which drove us. 

It is, of course, as a Minister and not as a civil servant that I must 
deal with these matters. I wish to put to you these developments— 
from the point of view of a Minister who has to answer criticisms 
in and out of Parliament from all shades of opinion. There is a 
story, apocryphal as all the best stories are, that on one occasion, 
explaining some departure in policy to an audience of farmers, and 
discerning a notable lack of enthusiasm amongst my listeners, I 
remarked: ‘‘ Gentlemen, results do not come about in a day. If 
you put a bull to your cows in the morning you wouldn’t expect 
to see a lot of calves running about the field before the sun went 
down.’’ Whereupon a voice is supposed to have remarked: ‘‘ Noa, 
but you would expect to see a lot of contented faaces, and that’s what 
there isn’t any sign of in this meeting up to date.’’ Such argumentum 
ad hominem, or perhaps I should say ad taurum, is rarely found in 
the circulation of the files. 

And again I ask your indulgence in that most of these experiments. 
have been carried out during my own three years’ tenure of office. 
It is simply that these are what I know best. 

Let this be my further excuse. There have been many changes 
in the last few years. I do not think it is an exaggeration to say 
that if one were to look around to see where these changes had 
occurred one could scarcely omit the field of agriculture and fisheries. 

There is an old Scottish story of a tactful Highlander who was 
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asked whether one of his acquaintances was a liar. He replied: “‘ I 
would not say that he wass a liar, but if all the liars in Scotland wass 
gathered on the top of Ben Lomond and he was not there I would 
say that they had not made a full selection.’’ I think at any rate we 
should be included, if all the changes in administration of the last 
few years were paraded in Whitehall. Our close contacts used to 
be with our county organisers and our veterinary surgeons. Now 
they stretch by way of the Dominions Office throughout the Empire, 
and by way of the Board of Trade and Foreign Office throughout 
most of the rest of the world—through that part of it, at any rate, 
which desires to send agricultural produce to Great Britain, and that, 
to an anxious Minister, seems to have very few exceptions. In home 
affairs, the provision markets and the distributive trades have become 
our close eompanions. If we have not been educated by all these 
contacts we must be unteachable indeed. 

These new experiments have caused many a late sitting both in 
Whitehall and out of it. When did it all begin? It started—who is 
to say when it all started. It started when the world began to get over 
the War. Then, the agricultural problems of the world began to force 
forward new methods in administration to grapple with them. 

In 1925, Central Europe, instead of gasping for bread, began to 
impose high duties on staple products such as wheat, and Italy in- 
augurated the “ battle of the grain ’’ with the declared intention of 
minimising her dependence on foreign food supplies. Cuba in 1926 
began to feel the weight of the rising sugar production of the world, 
Canada and the United States a little later began an attempt “‘ to 
carry over the bad times,’’ in the one case through the compulsory 
co-operative machinery of provincial wheat pools; and in the case of 
the United States through the Federal Farm Board, which began to 
market and store foodstuffs and to make loans to farmers on the 
security of unsold crops. In 1930 tea, and in 1931 sugar, became the 
objects of international agreement as to the regulation of supplies. 
By this time the control of food products was moving in a crescendo. 
To-day, there is hardly a State where regulation of price, production, 
or imports is not in being, and the logical culmination may be seen 
in Germany where the Reich Food Estate has complete powers to 
regulate production and sale from the farm, distributors’ margins 
and market prices, imports and exports—in fact, the whole gamut 
of agricultural activity. For several years we made no change in 
our traditional systems in this country. Eventually even this market 
found that it could not transform itself from the main world-market 
into the sole world-market without sacrificing certain things such as 
home. agriculture, which as a decision of will it was determined to 
preserve. 
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That drove us into many a new experiment both of economics and 
of administration. It can be summed up in a sentence by saying that 
of £500 millions and more of total British agricultural consumption, 
uncontrolled in 1929, about £120 millions of home production and 
£140 millions of imports are under some form of organisation to-day. 

It was about 1929 that industrial production began to outpace 
industrial consumption, and that the indices of industrial production 
suddenly began to drop in consequence. In 1929 world industrial 
production! was 110 per cent. of the 1925-29 level, in 1930 96 per 
cent., in 1932 69 per cent. By 1934, it was back to 84 per cent. 
It was about that same time that the indices of agricultural produc- 
tion began to diverge so strikingly from those of industrial production. 
Taking the 1925-29 level as 100, world agricultural production! in 
1932 was 5 per cent. greater in volume, in 1933 3 per cent. greater, 
and in 1934 but 1 per cent. less. Consequently, the curve of agricul- 
tural prices began a nose-dive fall. At the lowest point of depression, 
wheat prices were less than half their 1929 level, cotton just over 
one-third, wool just over one-quarter and rubber not one-fifth. Com- 
pared with these, the fact that beef had lost 38 per cent., butter 
43 per cent. and mutton 48 per cent. of the 1929 level seems relatively 
bearable. What alarmed all men, however, was that these products, 
too, had started on the same road as the others, and there seemed no 
stopping their downward course. 

I do not wish to claim our attempts at a solution as an achieve- 
ment. The greatest achievement is to be able to leave things un- 
organised. The second greatest is to organise them successfully. 
There is, however, a third possibility—to organise them unsuccessfully 
—to scramble your eggs but to scramble a bad egg amongst them, 
and have nothing but the waste-bucket for ‘the whole dish. We 
advanced in fear and trembling, never knowing when the third might 
be our discovery. We did our best to associate trained minds with 
us in the work, to insure ourselves as well as possible against the 
chance of failure. 

The first point I wish to emphasise in administrative technique 
is the reviews which were undertaken by small, non-expert Com- 
missions appointed ad hoc and examining commodity by commodity. 
These Commissions enjoyed the services of men of first-rank 
eminence. We were fortunate indeed in the long and ungrudging 
service which they gave. The fact that several of them repeated their 
service is, I like to think, a proof that they did not find their time 
wasted. We had business men such as Lord Portal, and Mr. Simon 
Marks of Marks & Spencer, administrative experts like Sir Andrew 
Duncan and Sir Edward Grigg, costings experts such as Mr. A. E. 
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Cutforth (a President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants), and 
Mr. H. G. Howitt of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., whose help I 
can never sufficiently acknowledge. We had bankers such as Mr. 
Jasper Ridley of Coutts and Mr. Edwin Fisher of Barclays Bank, 
scientists such as Professor A. W. Ashby and Sir John Orr, F.R.S., 
distributors of the younger generation such as Francis Beattie of 
Glasgow, and Lawrence Neal. I do not think there ever has been a 
group of consultants whose advice has been more readily welcomed, 
or as rapidly translated into effect. 

We had four main types of organisation to cover, four main 
objects, applied commodity by commodity over the whole agricultural 
range, objects not mutually exclusive, often indeed complementary. 

Our governing criterion was the remunerative price. The definition 
of ‘‘ remunerative ’’ had to have regard to present wage-rates. This 
had to be so because in Britain, with fifteen or more million city 
workers to one million land-workers, we cannot embark on any such 
sudden reduction of standards of living of the land-worker as has 
taken place in other countries in order to ‘‘ take up the slack.’’ The 
experiment in administration here was founded on the Wages Boards 
and was begun more than ten years ago. It covers about 600,000 
persons. I shall not go deeply into this, but a sketch of the machinery 
set up by the Agricultural Wages Act is not without interest. The 
purpose is to regulate, by the prescription of minimum rates enforce- 
able at law, the wages paid to the different classes of agricultural 
workers in England and Wales (there is no similar machinery for 
Scotland) on a county, not on a national, basis. To this end there 
are 47 County Committees, each consisting of representatives of 
workers and employers in equal proportions and of two impartial 
members appointed by the Minister. The Committee appoints its 
Chairman. The Committees’ chief functions are to fix, from time 
to time, minimum and overtime wage-rates, and to make Orders 
defining overtime employment and the benefits which may be properly 
reckoned as part payment of the minimum rates. Secondly, there is 
an Agricultural Wages Board, a form of control authority, with a 
composition similar to that of the local Committees except that the 
Chairman is appointed by the Minister. The central board, broadly, 
makes Orders giving effect to the rates determined by the county 
committees and is empowered itself to fix rates for any county area 
in which the local committee has failed to do so. The observance of 
the Act is ensured by an inspectorate appointed by the Minister. It 
may be observed that the Act requires wage-rates to be such as will 
be adequate to promote efficiency and to enable a man to maintain 
a standard of living that is reasonable in relation to the nature of 
his occupation. 
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What results has wage-regulation brought? In 1914, the average 
weekly wage for ordinary adults was about 18s. Immediately 
before the Agricultural Wages Act began to operate, the average 
wage was about 28s. To-day it is 31s. 10d., and so stands at 
a higher figure than ever since the abnormal and short-lived post-War 
boom. Put in another way, wages have risen 14 per cent. in Io or 
II years, although food producers’ prices have fallen 20 per cent. 
and the cost of living 18 per cent. in that time. Wages in rural 
England to-day are some shillings higher per week than in the United 
States, which proverbially sets wage-ideals for the world. 


I have quoted this as an experiment in administration because it 
conditions all the rest. It was a necessary experiment because I think 
there was a real risk of a loss of confidence in the land itself, similar 
to the loss of confidence which has taken place, in the depressed areas, 
in the whole future of heavy industry. I will not stop to detail how 
deep such a loss of confidence would have gone, nor how far-reaching 
would have been its effects. I only say that it has happened in some 
countries and it has not happened here. Seed-time and harvest still 
have an economic, as well as a botanical, significance in the shires 
and the counties. 


I am leaving out straight tariffs because the problems of 
administration there are common to other fields. The machinery of 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee operates in the same manner 
for agriculture as it does for industry. 


I have said that we had four approaches to the agricultural 
problem. We attacked it by internal organisation, by the regulated 
market, by the subsidy and by “‘ the compensated home price,’’ the 
ear-marked tariff, or levy-subsidy which is, I think, a purely English 
and empirical adventure. It was a very advanced political theorist, 
also a civil servant, the late Mr. E. F. Wise, who thought that this 
last should be done, and a very matter of fact, very untheoretical, 
very unadvanced, Tory Member of Parliament, Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise, who, with others, worked out quite independently how it 
should happen. 


Each of these methods has produced its own problems of adminis- 
tration. 


A. Internal Organisation. 


Internal organisation produced the Marketing Schemes via the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931, which prescribed the powers--the 
regulation of marketing, the encouragement of co-operation, educa- 
tion and research—which a Marketing Board might exercise under a 
Marketing Scheme. The Marketing Schemes set out to give to agricul- 
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ture that cohesion and co-ordination which industry had long since 
begun to attain. They are based on this fundamental: that under 
certain conditions a multitude of producers will act more profitably 
for themselves and for the general interest if acting in unison than 
if acting separately. Producers may construct their own scheme, 
within the letter of the Act; or they may ask the Government to set 
up a Reorganisation Commission of independent and experienced 
people to prepare a scheme for them. Both courses have been 
followed. But the essential point is that no scheme can come into 
being without the producers’ consent, expressed at a poll at which 
both numbers and productive capacity must be in a two-thirds 
majority; and further, that no scheme may continue, if, at any time 
after an initial period of two years, producers request a further poll 
and vote against continuance. The Minister, with the concurrence of 
Parliament, also has power to revoke a scheme if, to quote the First 
Schedule to the 1931 Act, ‘‘ he is of opinion that any provision of a 
scheme or any act or omission of a Board administering a scheme is 
contrary to the interest of consumers of the regulated product or is 
contrary to the interest of a substantial number of persons affected by 
the scheme and is not in the public interest.’’ He has also certain 
powers of action if he has received a report from a Committee of In- 
vestigation that a provision of a scheme or an act of omission of a 
Board is contrary either to the interests of consumers or to the interest 
of persons affected and the public interest. He may then, with the 
concurrence of Parliament, revoke or amend the scheme or he may 
direct the Board to do anything within their power to remedy the 
matter under complaint. 

This ultimate power of the producers, however modified by the 
scope of the 1931 (and the 1933) Act, the necessary approval of the 
Minister and Parliament before a scheme can be launched and the 
power of the Minister and Parliament to revoke or amend a scheme 
in certain circumstances, marks the incorporation, perhaps for the 
first time, in our economic life of the political principles of the 
Initiative and the Recall, devices often regarded by political theorists 
as ultra-democratic, and one or both of which are included in the 
constitutions of Switzerland and the Swiss Cantons, as well as in 
some of the American Western States. 

The producers elect their Board. That is common to all Boards 
set up under the 1931 Act; with the proviso that each elected Board 
shall co-opt two persons of special commercial and financial ability 
after consultation with the Market Supply Committee (of which I shall 
have more to say). At the outset, the Minister gives the lead with 
regard to these co-opted members—in the first year he nominates 
them, and in the second his prior approval is necessary. 
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What is the method of election? Usually, Board members are 
elected by districts or regions, but in addition a number of “ special 
members ”’ (quite distinct from the co-opted members) are elected, 
either by district or regional members or else by producers in general 
meeting. The object of the ‘‘ special member ”’ system is to leaven 
the Boards with persons of wide administrative experience. You 
may judge of the worth of this system when I say that Lord Lloyd, 
Mr. Gavin of I.C.I., and Mr. Jasper Ridley have all been ‘“‘ special 
members.”’ 

Then what are the restraints upon the undue exercise of power 
by producers? Public safeguards have been devised. The Act of 
1931 provided for Consumers’ Committees, the personnel of which is 
drawn from the ranks of the Food Council, whose duty is to consider 
and report to the Minister on the effect on consumers of agricultural 
marketing schemes in operation and on any complaint which may be 
made to them as to the effect of schemes on consumers’ interests. 
Secondly, there are Committees of Investigation, whose part is to con- 
sider and report on any complaint which, in the opinion of the 
Minister, cannot be considered by a Consumers’ Committee, that is 
to say, complaints from persons affected by the scheme other than 
domestic consumers, ¢.g., distributors, processors, manufacturers, 
local authorities. The Minister may also refer a Consumers’ Com- 
mittee Report to a Committee of Investigation. 

As I have already shown, the Minister has full power to ensure 
that the Board shall rectify any complaint the justice of which is 
proved. 

An example of this machinery is afforded by the present milk 
dispute. In exercise of powers under their scheme the English Milk 
Marketing Board have prescribed the prices and the terms of the 
contract upon which producers shall sell milk. The milk distributive 
trade have complained to the Minister that the prices and certain of 
the terms adversely affect their interests, and the Minister has brought 
into play the investigating machinery of a Committee of Investigation. 

The Act of 1933 added another floor to the structure by providing 
for Development Boards, which are nothing less than co-ordinating 
Boards entrusted with the execution of plans for rationalisation and 
the performance of services in which two Marketing Boards may be 
jointly interested. There is a Pigs Marketing Board and Bacon 
Marketing Board, each concerned primarily with its own side of the 
industry. There is now a Bacon Development Board as well, to 
develop co-operation between the two sections of the industry, and to 
organise bacon production as distinct from regulating marketing. 

The Bacon Development Board consists of 4 representatives elected 
by the Pigs Marketing Board, 4 representatives elected by the Bacon 
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Marketing Board, and 3 Impartial Members (one of whom is Chair- 
man, another Vice-Chairman), appointed by the Minister. The 
impartial element is strong. But, like the Marketing Schemes, a 
Development Scheme cannot come into being except upon the initia- 
tive of producers. ; 

This year we made a new departure to meet the special needs 
of the herring industry. To meet a parlous situation, the Herring 
Industry Act was passed, setting up a Board of 8 members. Five 
were to have special knowledge of the industry, 2 others and the 
Chairman were to be unconnected with it. Most important, all 
members were to be appointed by Ministers. The undiluted principle 
of nomination was thereby introduced, but perhaps not permanently. 
After two years, the Board must submit proposals for the election 
by members of the industry of the five ‘‘ interested’? members, unless 
the Board is of opinion that it would not be practicable to provide for 
such an election. Here then, there is no poll of constituents, no Initia- 
tive or Recall. Yet the Board has wide regulatory powers over every 
operation of production and marketing, except internal distribution. 
It will be of interest to many to observe the future achievements 
flowing respectively from the elective and from the nominative 
principle. 


B. The Regulated Market. 

Internal organisation presupposes, for its success, a measure of 
stability (which is consistent with controlled development, no less than 
with a static order of things), not only in the internal supply, but 
also in the volume of imports, which equally affect the market. With 
the closing down of foreign import markets and the continuance of a 
high production level by the great exporting countries, supplies came 
in ever larger quantities to the British market. Let bacon serve as an 
example. During the five years, 1926-30, our net imports of bacon 
were some 8,100,000 cwt. In 1931, they amounted to 10? million cwt. 
We were virtually the only market for surplus supplies. Hence, we 
had to take a step further and the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1933 
strengthened the foundations of the Act of 1931, which had constructed 
the framework of internal organisation, by providing for the quantita- 
tive regulation, if need be, of imports of products which were the 
object of control by marketing schemes. The Act itself says that the 
Board of Trade, after consultation with the Ministers concerned with 
United Kingdom agriculture, may make an Order regulating imports 
of any agricultural product if it appears— 


‘“‘ (a) That there have been or are being taken all such steps as 
are practicable and necessary for the efficient re-organisation 
by means of agricultural marketing schemes or schemes under 
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this Act of those branches of the agricultural industry in the 

United Kingdom in whose interests the Order is made; 

(6) That without an Order under this section the effective organisa- 
tion and development of the said branches of the agricultural 
industry in the United Kingdom under such schemes as afore- 
said cannot be brought about or cannot be maintained.’ 

With a glutted world market, where the question of price was 
subordinated to the anxiety to sell, and with exchange depreciation 
and export subsidies becoming more and more the common method 
of pushing trade, the plain tariff was liable to be ineffective. In the 
interests of the market itself, which is the sum of the interests 
of the producers and the consumers, direct control of the 
volume of imports became necessary, and direct control required a 
considerable degree of administrative skill and precision. Direct 
control, or the quota, be it noted, is to be regarded as something quite 
other than merely a means of trade defence. The Lane-Fox Com- 
mission on Bacon in the conclusions to their Report said :— 

“We consider that the quota should be regarded from a new 
point of view as a constructive instrument designed to introduce 
both at home and in exporting countries orderly production and 
steady supply in relation to the United Kingdom consumer 
demand and to ensure stability of outlet and of price to pig pro- 
ducers at home and abroad.”’ 

With direct control of quantities, the available trade must be 
apportioned fairly between the several supplying countries and 
between the many distributive interests in this country. You enter 
at once, in fact, into the world of conferences and discussions. The 
suppliers themselves are the best to handle the question, but at this 
stage they need a chairman. You must make and maintain contact 
with overseas suppliers or their governments, with distributors and 
organised producers at home. We found that was so when we applied 
direct control to bacon imports in 1932. We foresaw, too, that you 
cannot deal haphazardly with one product and then with another, 
leaving out of account their mutual relations. The producer may 
arrange his farming plan within wide limits so as to substitute a profit- 
able crop for one which is not; the consumer may similarly suit his 
appetite to varying differences in quality and in price. So, having 
provided for direct import control, the Act of 1933 went on to estab- 
lish a Market Supply Committee, whose functions, in the words of the 
Act, should be— 

“* To review generally the circumstances affecting the supply of 
agricultural products in the United Kingdom and to make recom- 
mendations .. . . as to any steps which ought .. . . to be taken 
for regulating that supply, and in particular to give..... advice 
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and assistance (to Ministers) . . . . and to report to them on the 
operation of . . . . any arrangements made for controlling the 
importation of an agricultural product into the United Kingdom.”’ 


The Committee is, therefore, essentially an impartial and advisory 
body, and its composition is in accordance with these characteristics. 
The Committee may have a maximum of five members (at present 
there are four) appointed jointly by the Minister of Agriculture and 
the Secretaries of State concerned with Agriculture in Scotland and in 
Northern Ireland. 

We reached our highwater mark in administrative assistance on 
this Committee in the Marquess of Linlithgow, Viceroy designate of 
India. We shall not easily find another of like capacity. Though 
occupying the middle ground of the impartial umpire, he was equally 
respected by all the parties whose several interests he had to weigh; 
and that is the measure of his success. 

For the test of the measures taken there is the final touchstone of 
administration—‘‘ What about repeal?’’ I can only say that at 
present both overseas producers and home producers make the con- 
tinuance of the regulated market a sine qua non of regular and reason- 
ably priced supplies to the British market. 


C. Subsidy. 

Our third line of approach was more old-fashioned, the direct. 
subsidy from the Exchequer, which recently received a surprising 
reinforcement in being recommended by common agreement by the 
distinguished signatories of ‘‘ The Next Five Years,’’ covering Sir 
Francis Acland, Mr. H. G. Wells, the Rt. Hon. J. W. Hills, Harold 
MacMillan, C. S. Orwin, Mr. Joad and Mr. Terence O’Connor, M.P. 
There are some points about our use of this instrument to which I 
would call your attention. 

When the original term for which the sugar-beet subsidy was 
granted expired, the Government had need to consider their future 
policy. This last summer they announced their decision. The 
subsidy, together with the partial remission of excise duty, is to con- 
tinue without limit of time; but, and this is the point, the subsidy is 
to be strictly related to the progressive efficiency of the industry and 
is to be paid only on a limited production. The Government require 
the beet factories to achieve the maximum economies and efficiency 
by amalgamation into a single Corporation, while the equitable 
division of the market for white, 7.e., refined sugar, is to be the subject 
of an agreement between the beet factories and the refiners. Further- 
more, an independent Sugar Commission will be appointed to super- 
vise and to advise, and also to wield such powers as may properly 
be delegated for the carrying out of the Government’s policy. 
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The beef industry has been threatened with complete collapse. 
In our long-term policy we hope to make use of the fourth approach, 
to which I have yet to come. That policy cannot be applied at once, 
for reasons with which I need not trouble you now. To maintain the 
industry in the meantime we have had resort again to the direct 
subsidy, but here too with a difference. The Exchequer pays a lump 
sum, the maximum being prescribed for a defined period by Act of 
Parliament; into a ‘“‘ Cattle ’’ Fund. The Fund is administered and 
controlled by the Minister of Agriculture and the Secretaries of State 
concerned with agriculture in Scotland and Northern Ireland, and 
from it payments are made to producers at fixed rates in respect 
of certain classes of cattle. These payments are advances, recover- 
able from the proceeds of any levy which may be laid upon imports 
in connection with the future long-term policy. The administrative 
arrangements are put into the hands of a specially established Cattle 
Committee, appointed by the three Ministers concerned, ‘‘ whose 
duty ’’ in the words of the Act— 

““ shall be to advise those Ministers generally in the discharge of 

their functions under the Act and to prepare and submit to those 

Ministers particulars of ..... arrangements (regarding payments 

to producers) . . . . and, if those Ministers so direct, to carry into 

effect any such arrangements approved by them.”’ 


D. The Earmarked Tariff. 

As I have said, the earmarked tariff—-or levy-subsidy or com- 
pensated home price—was an adventure into the unknown. You 
may think of it, if you will, as a typical British compromise, an 
endeavour to combine the virtues of two devices, that of the import 
duty and that of the direct subsidy. But it contains more substance, 
more reality than most compromises. 

Viewed from the economic angle, the earmarked tariff is a device 
whereby to promote at one and the same time the interests of both 
producer and consumer. Quite simply, it consists of an import duty 
on a certain commodity the proceeds of which are used to assist 
the home producers of that commodity. Its effective range is clearly 
limited to products of which we import the greater part of our 
supplies. Where, for instance, we import three-quarters of our 
supply, a duty of £x per unit will allow of assistance to the home 
producer, broadly speaking, of £3x per unit. Hence, the customs 
duty may be relatively low and yet allow of ample assistance to the 
home producer; but the home producer may continue to sell at world 
prices, as modified by the low customs duty, and the consumer will 
therefore not find prices raised heavily against him. But invert the 
example, and it is clear that the duty must be very heavy to allow of 
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adequate assistance to the home grower; and the consumer’s advan- 
tage will disappear. 

Viewed from the administrative angle, which is more closely our 
concern to-night, the levy subsidy introduces a change of moment. 
The import duty is no longer paid into the Exchequer and the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but goes direct to a particular group of persons. There 
is need here for very careful administrative practice. How have we 
met the need? Well, the levy-subsidy was applied to wheat in 1932 
by the Wheat Act. So far that is our only practical experiment, 
although the Government have announced their desire to extend the 
system to cover beef and bacon in due course. 

The Wheat Act first provides for ‘‘ quota payments,’’ which are 
made upon all deliveries of flour in the United Kingdom, 7.e., upon 
the home as well as the imported supply. The proceeds are paid into 
a Wheat Fund, controlled by a Wheat Commission, an ad hoc body 
appointed by the Ministers concerned with United Kingdom agricul- 
ture and consisting, in specified proportions, of representatives of the 
several interests (including consumers) concerned in the wheat and 
bread trades. 

Then as to paying out. The Act fixes a ‘‘ standard price ’’ of Ios. 
per cwt., and the Minister prescribes each year the average market 
price per cwt. obtained by growers for their millable wheat. The 
difference between these two figures is made up to producers—less a 
small deduction for administrative expenses—in the form of 
“‘ deficiency payments ’’—subject, however, to this exception; that 
the deficiency payments are reduced in proportion as the home supply 
exceeds a predetermined figure. By this means a check is put on 
excessive home production. It remains to secure that home-grown 
wheat shall be sold, and the Act enables the Minister, on receiving 
representations from the Wheat Commission, to require millers to 
purchase, up to a certain limit, stocks of millable wheat unsold in 
growers’ hands at the end of the cereal year. It has not so far been 
necessary to exercise this power. 

In passing, one of history’s ironies may be noticed. The Chair- 
man of the Wheat Commission is Earl Peel, a descendant of the Sir 
Robert Peel who go years ago repealed the Corn Laws which had 
protected our arable lands, with few intervals, since the Restoration 
of 1660. Let us hope that the augury is a better one. 

The obvious danger of converting import duties into direct 
subsidies, you will think, is that proper control may no longer be 
exercised, or may be diverted from the Treasury, interested in keeping 
subsidies small, to a Minister of Agriculture, or his satellites, with 
more extravagant notions. Actually, the Minister operates within 
very narrow limits under the Wheat Act. The amount of the quota 
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payments is determined by three factors each of which is the subject 
of an estimate by the Minister, after consultation with the Wheat 
Commission; but in practice those estimates are hardly subject to 
manipulation. He similarly prescribes the average market price 
obtained by growers, on which the size of deficiency payments directly 
depend; but here again this is factual and he has no undue latitude. 
The control of the Wheat Fund, in fact, is close, and the Act is 
explicit in its requirements. 

These, then, are the four approaches we have made to our pro- 
blems. The long-term lessons in administration which will emerge 
will probably be clear to others before they are clear to us, entangled 
as we are in things of the moment. Certain conclusions, however, 
appear to our minds. 

In face of emergency an enormous fund of latent goodwill and 
administrative talent is everywhere present in Britain to-day. 

These qualities were drawn upon to preserve, above all, the 
standards of living of the agricultural labourer, and then, by federa- 
tion rather than by centralisation, the small man, ‘‘ the farmer,’’ as 
we have known him. 

The administrative machine is actively keeping in review the 
problem of preserving individual initiative, while safeguarding the 
public purse on the other hand and the private purse on the other. 

That is as far as we can go in our justification before a future 
historian of the present day Augustans. 
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How the London County Council 
Does its Work 


By The Right Hon. HerBert Morrison, M.P. 
[Being an Address to the Institute of Public Administration, London, 
December, 1935 | 


S IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, ladies and gentlemen: May I first 
of all thank you, Sir William, for being so good as to preside 
over these proceedings this evening. One is always safe with you 
in the chair, and one feels that such a lecture should be linked up 
with the London School of Economics and Political Science. I am 
afraid in the wide knowledge of that famous educational institution 
perhaps economics in the public mind gets more stress than political 
science, although political science in my judgment is almost, if not 
quite, as important as the economic work of that school. 

Sir, the London County Council is a very important example of 
public administration. It is a local authority, but it is a local 
authority of very great magnitude, conducting operations on an 
exceptionally large scale, and therefore it ought to be a model of civic 
administration—and I think it is. But they are beginning to tell me 
in the House of Commons that I must be careful in my speeches, 
otherwise it will be known that I suffer from London County Council- 
itis. Well, I do, but I am trying to keep that a secret from the House 
of Commons, having been warned. 

The membership of the Council is in all 144; 124 are Councillors 
elected by the citizens, and 20 are Aldermen elected by the Council. 
Each of the London Parliamentary constituencies returns two mem- 
bers to the Council, with the exception of the City, which returns four, 
for the reason probably that it has two Members of Parliament against 
the other constituencies’ one, and in any case it is the City, and it is 
no good arguing about these things. (Laughter.) 

The Council meets in public on Tuesday afternoons at 2.30. 
Meetings may last for a few minutes up to many hours. We 
sanctioned a loan of 10 millions in eight minutes on the 3rd of 
January of this year; but on a previous occasion when there was a 
dispute about the Traffic Co-ordination Bill, the Council actually sat 
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from 2.30 one day until 11.15 the next morning. It may vary greatly, 
and it is far more difficult to tell how long a meeting of the London 
County Council will last than it is to say how long a meeting of the 
House of Commons may last. The Chairman of the Council—now 
known by the gracious action of His Majesty this year as ‘‘ The Right 
Hon. the Chairman of the Council ’’—presides over its proceedings, 
the present chairman being Lord Snell. He is assisted by a vice- 
chairman drawn from the majority of the Council, and a deputy chair- 
man, whois always drawn from the ranks of the minority or the opposi- 
tion. Together they constitute the Dais. In addition to the Dais there 
are two other members of the Council who since 1934 are recognised in 
the Standing Orders of the Council—it was not the new Council that 
recognised them in the Standing Orders, but as it happened, the 
Standing Orders had been revised some few months before the election 
—and those two members are designated, ‘‘ the Leader of the Council ”’ 
and ‘‘ the Leader of the Opposition,’’ both of them being known 
officially in the Standing Orders of the Council. The Leader of the 
Council is the leader of the majority, but he has also the responsibility 
on given occasions of leading the Council as a whole. The Leader of 
the Opposition, as in the House of Commons, is the leader of the 
minority party in the Council. There are only two political parties in the 
Council, and that simplifies the machinery of government very much 
indeed. But in addition to the leaders there are other party officers 
not recognised in the Standing Orders, but known to everybody; you 
have probably seen when ambulating down the corridors two Whips’ 
rooms. There is no secret therefore about the party system on the 
London County Council. There is a Chief Whip for the majority 
and another for the opposition. The organisation in these ways is 
very similar to that in the House of Commons itself. 

The Standing Orders are so designed that all questions of principle, 
policy and finance are reserved to the Council itself by carefully 
framed Standing Orders, which make it impossible for Committees 
of the Council to do things within those categories of principle, policy 
and finance without the authority of the Council. The Committees 
have considerable delegated powers, but none of those delegated 
powers are powers which touch this very wide field of principle, 
policy and finance. 

The Standing Orders, however, notwithstanding the delegation to 
Committees, and even, on smaller matters, to Chief Officers of the 
Council, are so framed that nothing can happen in the course of the 
Council’s administration which cannot readily be challenged in the 
Council itself, even though the matter is within the terms of reference 
for final executive action by a Committee of the Council itself. First 
of all, questions may be put to Chairmen of Committees at each 
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meeting of the Council, and half an hour is reserved for this. The 
only difference between our questions and Parliamentary questions is 
that they are not circulated on the Order Paper, and supplementary 
questions may only be put by the member who has put the original 
question. We therefore lose much of the fun of Parliamentary 
question time. I have no doubt there are some Ministers in the House 
of Commons who wish the rule was the same there as in the London 
County Council. For myself, I like the Parliamentary system best, 
but it takes more time, and perhaps we could not spare the time for 
supplementaries to come from all over the Chamber. I was definitely 
in favour of that course when Leader of the Opposition, and I think 
I am still in favour of it, though I am entitled to take a different view 
now that we answer the questions. (Laughter.) That is one method 
for bringing into the light of day what members of the Council may 
conceive to be some wrong action on the part of a Chairman or a 
Committee. 

There is the method of Notice of Motion, which may be critical or 
otherwise. The majority can evade a notice of motion—and indeed 
it was done years ago—by moving the adjournment of the Council 
just before the notice of motion is reached, but if the notice of motion 
is reasonable and raises a fair issue of public policy, a majority that 
persistently evaded notices of motion would bring itself into disrepute. 
Most notices of motion are taken for debate at the first meeting of 
the Council after being put down, or, by arrangement, at the next 
or a subsequent meeting of the Council. But in addition to questions 
and motions there is the possibility of the member moving the 
adjournment of the Council, which usually arises out of an answer 
to a question which the member considers to be unsatisfactory. With- 
out any of the safeguards for the majority that are provided in the 
Adjournment Standing Orders of the House of Commons, any mem- 
ber, by merely saying, or not saying, that he is dissatisfied with the 
answer, can move the adjournment of the Council at the end of 
questions, or indeed at any other time, provided sufficient time has 
elapsed between that and the previous adjournment motion. But his 
speech is confined to five minutes; he has a formal seconding; the 
reply for the other side is five minutes; and the vote takes place. 
There is perhaps not more than 15 minutes used up in the process, 
which accounts for the adjournment being moved with ease, whereas 
it is different in the House of Commons because an adjournment 
debate in the House may last for several hours. 

There is an interesting and special type of motion which can be 
taken without debate under Standing Order 80. It is a motion which 
expresses no opinion, but is confined to referring a matter to a Com- 
mittee for consideration and report. It is formally moved, formally 
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seconded and automatically carried. The Committee must in due 
course report to the Council on the reference to it, and by this means 
there are on the minutes of the Council quite a series of reports very 
informative in character; this enables the minority to force an issue 
before the Council upon the report of a Committee whether the 
majority wishes it to be done or not. Mind you, the majority has the 
power to say what kind of report shall come before the Council, and 
minorities, like majorities, have to look after themselves in these 
matters. But they are usually informative reports which give the 
facts and history of the matter and some expression of opinion. In 
my view that kind of motion that does not express opinions but 
merely refers matters for consideration and report is an example 
which might be followed by other local authorities. 

Then all Committees exercising their delegated powers of action 
must nevertheless periodically report on all the matters of substance 
with which they have dealt under their delegated powers in what are 
known as periodical reports. The Council has given them full power 
to deal with these matters and to act in the name of the Council, but 
they must report on everything of substance they have done, and then 
each member of the Council can move for further information, or 
move that the Committee ought not to have done what it had done, 
or that it be instructed not to do it again. So that through the whole 
of that field you have a combination of possibility of prompt and swift 
action combined with a complete safeguard for the elected members of 
the Council in Council assembled. 

With regard to the Aldermen, I should say this—it is the practice 
of many local authorities to promote a Councillor into an Alderman. 
There is some dispute as to whether it is a promotion, because an 
Alderman is not elected, but the theory is that it is a democratic 
thing to do, and then the promoted Alderman has created a vacancy 
among the Councillors, and someone has to take his place, so that 
the Alderman was at some time elected by the citizens. I think that 
is all nonsense. It is pure theoretical democracy of no value to the 
public interest. The Aldermen on the London County Council are 
only a sixth of the whole Council, and if the Aldermanic institution 
is of any value whatever, its value is in improving the ability and 
quality of the Council as a whole. It is no good trying to divorce 
Aldermen from party considerations in the London County Council, 
because party runs through the whole of the administration. The 
majority does not take the lot, but it only takes its share or propor- 
tion of elected Councillors, except at times when the balance of the 
elected Councillors is so tight that the machinery will not work unless 
the majority takes the lot. In 1910, when the Conservatives with a 
majority of two offered the Progressives a coalition arrangement and 
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a sharing of the chairs, the opposition rejected the offer, and the Con- 
servatives said, quite rightly: ‘‘ In those circumstances we must take 
all the Aldermanic seats in order that we may have a clear working 
majority on the Council.’’ But what I have advised my friends they 
should aim at in electing Aldermen is to improve the quality of the 
Council. They should say, ‘‘ What are we short in; are we weak in 
finance, in public health, are we weak on housing; do we want a 
lawyer or two?’’ So what we try to do is to look round and see what 
we are short of, irrespective of whether the aldermanic nominees stood 
for election and were defeated, or whether they have been on the 
Council before. We try to settle it on the basis of electing someone 
who is able, competent and has time. In my view that is the only 
proper way to look at the aldermanic institution, and that is the 
way we have tried to do it. 

A great deal of time is saved by the Council and Committees by 
the existence of Standing Orders, Regulations and Committee Rules. 
There are about 500 Standing Orders, or nearly that number, in one 
volume. There are two volumes of Regulations which must amount 
to somewhere round a thousand, I suppose, and each Committee has 
its Rules. I suppose that no member of the Council knows all those 
Standing Orders, Regulations and Rules—I do not. I do find that if 
one reads Standing Orders through two or three times one gets the 
general constitutional theory behind them, and then by instinct one 
falls into what is the proper thing to do. But members make use 
of the Clerk of the Council to advise them on the Standing Orders, 
and if you get a member who says, ‘‘ I want to move an amendment 
in this sense,’’ it is the duty of the Clerk of the Council readily to give 
him such advice as will enable him to get it into proper shape and 
form. Probably the Clerk to the Council is the only man who knows 
all these Standing Orders, Regulations and Rules, and—strictly 
between ourselves—I very much doubt whether he does either. 
(Laughter.) But the thing works. The real purpose of Standing 
Orders, Regulations and Rules is not to tie the Council up in red tape 
—we can suspend or alter them by a simple majority—but the real 
thing is to save the same kind of issue coming to the Council time 
after time. If you have come to a decision on a matter which is 
going to crop up time after time and you are reasonably certain that 
your decision is right, then it is a sensible thing to embody it in a 
Standing Order, Regulation or Rule, and then it need not come up 
again unless the Council wants it to come up, or the Chief Officer 
thinks new circumstances have arisen. And therefore Standing 
Orders, Regulations and Rules should not be taken to prevent the 
exercise of liberty of action unduly. They are very useful servants 
of the Council for saving time, and enabling officers to proceed with 
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executive administration over a considerable field without delay, and 
without bothering Committees or the Council itself. 

We pass from the Council to the Committees of the Council. As 
you all know, committees of local authorities are very important, 
and indeed do most of the detailed work on behalf of our local 
authorities. Every member standing for election tells his constituents 
—especially if his name has not figured greatly in the local news- 
papers—that they must always remember that it is not in the Council 
the work is done, it is in the Committees, and you do not know about 
that because Committee proceedings are not usually reported. He 
may sometimes be trying to make a case for his inactivity, but never- 
theless the truth is that the hard detailed work is done in Committees 
of the Council. 

I will now run through the Committees of the Council and indicate 
their duties. 

The Education Committee has a number of sub-committees, which 
are as important, and some more important, than some other full 
Committees of the Council. The Education Committee spends about 
£13 millions a year. The Entertainments Committee licenses cinemas, 
music halls, and so on. . 

The Finance Committee controls finance, and that should be 
recognised. Some authorities think a Finance Committee is for regis- 
tering the decisions of the spending committees. Just as the Educa- 
tion Committee controls education, the Finance Committee must 
control money, and unless it does its work well, the Council would 
sooner or later be badly administered. There is the Fire Brigade and 
Main Drainage Committee, the duties of which are obvious. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Council -has sometimes 
been called the Cabinet of the Council, but it is not. The Committee 
deals with large and small things, selects chief officers, approves 
evidence to Royal Commissions and Government Committees; it 
covers a wide variety of matters, from high policy right down to 
questions whether somebody who has robbed the Council shall have 
his superannuation contributions returned. For myself, I find it much 
simpler to appoint a Chief Officer, than to deal with such matters. 
The Highways Committee deals with Thames bridges, including 
Waterloo Bridge, tunnels, ferries, county improvements, and so on, 
and one or two minor electrical matters. 


The Hospitals Medical Services Committee controls the hospitals 
of the Council, of which there are between 70 and 80; three out of 
four hospital beds for Londoners are provided by the Council; it does 
a great deal of work in medical administration. The Housing Com- 
mittee is the principal housing authority for London, and does the 
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public health work of a controlling character. The Mental Hospitals 
Committee has about 20 mental hospitals. It is a sad job in a way, 
but members get keen on it. 

The Parks Committee is the Committee that deals with the 
Council’s parks, and with the green belt for Greater London. 

The Parliamentary Committee promotes our legislation, watches 
other legislation affecting London; it is a considerable legislator each 
year. It is promoting three or four Bills in Parliament this year, 
involving a great deal of work. 

The Public Assistance Committee has taken over the work of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and the 25 boards of guardians. It is a 
huge job. An interesting study in administration is the new adminis- 
trative scheme of the Council under the Local Government Act, 1929. 

The Public Control Committee controls the weights and measures 
inspection, massage establishments, employment agencies, etc. The 
Supplies Committee secures supplies for the Council. Then there is 
the Town Planning Committee and the Welfare of the Blind Com- 
mittee, together with certain other special Committees of the Council.’ 

Well now, that gives you an indication of the functions of the 
various Committees. Our aim, as nearly as possible, is to keep the 
number of Committees down to the minimum without their powers 
becoming so huge that they cannot possibly properly manage them. 
In all public administration one must beware of the specialist mind 
which cannot believe that a job is being well done unless it has a 
committee to itself. It is wrong. It leads to a great waste of time 
on the part of members and officers. We try to keep Committees 
down to a reasonable minimum. Each Committee has a Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman, both of whom are drawn from the majority of 
the Council. The majority takes all the Chairs, including the scores 
of outside Committees, the Hospital Committees, Residential Schools 
Committees—we take the lot. The Conservatives also took the lot, 
and it was the view of the Labour Party when in a minority that we 
should not accept Chairs and Vice-Chairs because it would 
undermine our independence and would weaken the solidarity 
of the Party. Our view is that the majority accepting the 
responsibility of power must have power in its hands. It is the 
duty of the majority to do things, and the duty of the opposition to 
criticise, to make suggestions as to other things they should do, and 
to expose the majority as the wickedest majority that ever was! 
But over a wide field of administration there is little difference 
between the parties owing to the nature of the issues to be settled. 

Procedure in Committee is rapid. Perhaps the late Sir John 
Gilbert illustrated this best when Chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee. If you were not in attendance sharp to time you would 
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find in five minutes half the agenda gone, so you had to be there 
promptly. The Chairman calls 1, 2, 3, and ‘‘ agreed ’’ or “‘ post- 
poned,’’ and he goes right on unless somebody stops him. There is 
no harm in that. It is up to members to exercise their own rights. 
If they say, ‘‘ On 3, I want to say something on that,’’ they will be 
heard with courtesy straight away, but under the old plan, with a 
Chairman who says, ‘‘ Would anybody else like to speak to this,”’ 
and asked for movers and seconders, it was sheer waste of time. 
In public administration the time of members, especially when you 
consider that they are working for nothing, ought not to be wasted. 
Moreover, you are wasting the time of officers as well, so the Chair- 
man should know what he is going to do. He knows what he wants 
to do, and he goes through the agenda numbers, gives an indication 
to the Committee what he wishes to be done, and goes straight on 
until stopped; that is quite the right thing to do. You must not think 
there is a lack of attention given to these matters, but the whole pur- 
pose is to avoid waste of time which is needless, and which is contrary 
to the efficiency and economy of administration. 

The Committees’ agenda is an informative document. All 
questions to be settled are on the agenda, and the items on the agenda 
may consist entirely of reports of Chief Officers of the Council, but 
if the report is a long one it is circulated as a separate document. 
That is the basis of committee procedure. The Chief Officers have 
the duty to tell the Committee everything to be known. There is no 
feeling on the part of the Chief Officers that members must not know 
as much as they themselves know. My experience is that the Chief 
Officers are anxious for the members to have as much knowledge as 
they have, except where it is contrary to public interest for members 
to know. But they give the facts with great impartiality. They may 
conclude with an intimation of what they think the Committee should 
do, but it is always a respectful notification. If the matter to be 
settled concerns policy, they might go so far as to say that the Com- 
mittee will wish to do so and so, which is politely telling the Com- 
mittee what to do. If it is policy which borders on political policy 
the officer invariably says, ‘‘ This is a matter of policy for the Com- 
mittee to determine,’’ and if he does not think it involves political 
policy but knows there may be controversy about it, he is careful 
to keep out of matters which may involve controversy between him 
and members or parties. Those reports are documents of the highest 
value because they are a constant source of information to the mem- 
ber, that is to say if the member reads them—and they always do. 
(Laughter.) I tell members if they do not read every bit of stuff 
they get they cannot be good members. I say, ‘‘ You can, after a 
time, safely jump some of it, but on the whole it is good really for 
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members to read everything.’’ It is absolutely certain that they 
cannot play a real part in the Committees of the Council unless they 
have read these reports of Chief Officers, and in due time the reports 
of the Committees to the Council are, assuming the Committee agrees 
with the Chief Officers’ reports, very largely based on the reports 
of the Chief Officers, which are written in a form which can readily 
be transformed into Committees’ reports. But the Committees are 
absolutely free to disagree with the Chief Officers, and if they do, the 
Chief Officer may have a broken heart, but never shows it; he always 
accepts the decision of the Committee with loyalty. There are also 
sub-committees of various Committees; there are sections of sub- 
committees, particularly in the Education Committee, and certain 
Committees have co-opted members upon them. I feel that co- 
option is of the greatest value to the County Council; we could not 
get through our work unless we had the power of co-option. We 
have a new power of co-option on every Committee except the 
Finance Committee, but we have not exercised that yet. That gives 
you a picture of the constitution, the list of names of, and the pro- 
cedure of the Committees of the County Council. 

The following are the Chief Officers of the Council and their titles 
indicate the work for which they are responsible : — 

Clerk of the Council. 

Comptroller of the Council. 

Chief Engineer and County Surveyor. 

Architect to the Council and Superintending Architect of Metro- 

politan Buildings. 

Solicitor to the Council. 

Chief Officer of the London Fire Brigade. 

Medical Officer of Health and School Medical Officer. 

Valuer to the Council. 

Chief Officer of the Public Control Department. 

Chief Officer of the Parks Department. 

Education Officer. 

Chief Officer of Supplies. 

Parliamentary Officer. 

Chief Officer of the Mental Hospitals Department. 

Chief Officer of Public Assistance. 

The relationship between officers and Committees is one of mutual 
respect. London County Council officers do not talk too much at 
Committees. Normally they do not speak unless they are asked to 
speak. Their written reports are before the Committee. It may be 
necessary to give supplementary reports, and they will give all 
information, but on the whole the officers of the London County 
Council have a commendable quietness in Committee, and never 
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more than when the parties are having first-class rows. (Laughter.) 
The members do not interfere with executive administration; they 
must not, it is not their business. That is the officers’ responsibility. 
On the other hand, the officers do not interfere with matters of 
political controversy. We all know our place, and it works very well 
indeed. There is an important officer attached to Committees called 
the Committee Clerk, who is an officer under the Clerk of the 
Council. These men are of high standing, and they have substantial 
salaries. They are the eyes and ears of the chief officers concerned. 
They record everything, see that the Standing Orders are observed, 
and that the machine runs smoothly; so the Clerk of the Council 
and other chief officers know of everything going on. The officers, as 
I say, are independent of the members in the proper sense of 
executive independence. For instance, it would be no good 
my telling an officer that he must cook the facts before they 
go to a Committee. If, for example, I told the Comptroller 
—which I should not—to produce a report falsifying next year’s 
estimates to enable us to reduce the rates by 6d. in the £, he would 
not do it. It is very important that while Chief Officers and officers 
should be loyal to the Council, they should nevertheless be in a 
position to resist a Councillor who is taking liberties because he is an 
elected person. But they have considerable proper influence over the 
work of the Committees, an influence which is none the less real 
because of their quietness and great care in maintaining their proper 
place. 

The system of recruitment under the Council is carefully worked 
out to prevent the use of undue influence. The recruitment of staff, 
so far as the general run of administrative staff is concerned, is done 
somewhat on Civil Service lines. The whole machine is designed and 
the whole of the Standing Orders are designed to secure the best 
possible officers, and to reduce the possibilities of undue influence 
or jobbery to the absolute minimum. I think that the Council has 
been as successful in that direction as we could wish it to be. I have 
told the members on my side of the Council that they must never write 
to a Chief Officer or see him asking for some particular applicant to 
have a job. I have told the Chief Officers that they must not listen to 
members if they do so make application. I get letters every day - 
asking for jobs, and they sometimes remind me that they voted for 
me at the last election. They all get precisely the same answer, that 
it is contrary to the Standing Orders of the Council for members to 
intervene with a view to the appointment of particular persons to jobs 
on the Council. We try to get the best people. And it is so absurd 
to interfere on behalf of particular applicants. It only means that 
some person has got the job instead of somebody else; and a person 
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who uses political means to procure a job is often the last person who 
ought to enter the service. The Council recruits a limited number of 
officers each year from the Universities. I wish it were possible to 
enlarge the Civil Service Commission’s scope, and that the whole of 
the Local Government staffs above a certain responsibility could be 
recruited through the Civil Service Commission itself. I think it is 
probable that the Civil Service recruitment is the best in the country. 
The methods adopted are, on the whole, better than those of many 
of the big private undertakings. 

Now I have only one more section of the work of the Council with 
which I have to deal, and that is the political parties. I do not 
disguise the fact that the work of the two political parties on the 
Council is an essential part of the work of the Council and the 
government of London. There may be disadvantages about the party 
system in local government. You get party disputes, and sometimes 
it is a nuisance, particularly to the administrators, but it does not 
happen very often, and usually a row for the sake of a row does not 
do any harm—it makes a Council meeting more interesting than it 
otherwise would have been, and makes us feel we are in good fighting 
form. It is a way out for emotions and passions which otherwise would 
go somewhere else. But the advantage of the thing is that you get 
an orderly system of administration. Under the party system, the 
Council has a mind and a system for securing orderly decision and 
prompt administration after organised consideration by majority and 
opposition. On a big authority like ours that is the best system of 
administration. It would be more difficult for a Chairman of a Com- 
mittee to take a decision if there were a complete absence of party. 
He might not have the least idea what his Committee would do in 
such circumstances. At County Hall we have a general idea what 
the Committee would wish to do. The Chairman of Committee 
has some of the characteristics of a Minister. If he has to 
make an emergency decision on behalf of his Committee, he is 
pretty safe in doing it, knowing what the Committee would do. 
This organised conflict of majority and opposition is a good thing 
in this sense, that the opposition members have to be on Com- 
mittees, and they are educating themselves all the time. For many 
years my people were educating themselves, and that made them 
much more ready for power when it came to us; it gives them a 
sense of responsibility. I think it is good for a majority to know 
that there is an organised opposition, an efficient minority that is 
watching it closely, ready to trip it up and denounce it. It keeps that 
majority alive, maintains a sense that it must watch and work and be 
tolerably careful, or it will get into pitfalls. The only possible risk 
of that is when the majority get nervous of the minority. If the 
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majority get nervous, it is not fit to govern. The duty of majorities 
is to keep their heads and not let themselves be pulled all over the 
place. Governments in majority should know what to do, and do 
it; carry their people with them and give reasons; and they should 
be honest with their followers and give them all the facts instead of 
deceiving their followers. That is the best of local government, 
everybody can know everything, and the more they know the better, 
because knowledge brings responsibility. This new majority on the 
County Council has evolved an organisation which fits in with the 
Committee system, and the working of the parties wherever they may 
be. Supreme is the full party meeting of 80 people, supreme with a 
majority that can do what it likes. It has a Chairman to guide them 
so that they will do the right thing, but above all, to inform them, 
and having done that and advised them what to do, the party meeting 
must settle it and take the consequences. But party meetings must 
have things worked out for them, so we have a Policy Committee 
which consists of the Labour members of the General Purposes 
Committee of the Council, mainly Chairmen of Committees. 
That Committee meets on Monday for two or three hours and 
considers things in great detail. But before the Chairman of a 
Committee has brought a thing there he should know all about it; 
if he does not, we send him back and then he can come along armed 
with proper information; and if a Chairman of a Committee wishes 
to spend any substantial amount, he should give a week’s notice of it 
so that the Chairman of the Finance Committee can consult with 
the necessary people. The Policy Committee in turn reports on all 
important matters to the party meeting, but there are a whole series 
of current decisions which have to be reached. Ninety per cent. of 
the matters under the County Council I know nothing about any 
more than the Prime Minister knows 95 per cent. of State department 
decisions. You must trust your Chairmen, but if there are matters 
that are likely to get us into difficulties, the Chairman is expected to 
come to me, and I will decide whether I shall settle it with him or 
reserve it for Policy Committee or party meeting. We cannot expect 
people to obey us unless they know all about it, and the party meeting 
must be treated with respect. The Policy Committee is something 
like the Cabinet, but do not run the analogy too far, because the 
members are entitled to disagree in the party meeting. But the 
system is working well. It could be dangerous—like any other 
system—if it was run by wrong people and run irresponsibly, but as 
it is running I am certain it is good. It is producing orderly respon- 
sible administration. It has secured that the Council does nothing 
before it knows what it is doing, because what majorities have to 
guard against is decisions in party meetings which have to be carried 
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out when once they are made without the members knowing what 
it involved when they decided. We try to combine the fullest 
democracy of the party meeting together with good administration 
so that you get a combination of democracy and leadership. 

At the end of it, you will wonder whether I am talking about 
running a government or a municipality. It is a municipality, but 
so large that it is bound to resemble a government. I believe the 
London County Council is, in many respects, a model of public 
administration, it is clean, it is upright, and the machine works with 
precision, good sense and humanity. Whenever I go over West- 
minster Bridge I can almost hear it ticking. I am inspired by the 
great things going on in that building. In all the work that I have 
done, whether inside or outside the Council, I have always had, and 
shall ever have, the deepest sense of gratitude for the experience 
of large-scale public work it has given me. (Applause.) 








Purposes of the Institute of Public 
Administration 


By G. C. REMINGTON 


[Paper read to the New South Wales Regional Group of the Instituie, 
Sydney, November, 1935 | 

pad it is with organisation that we are concerned. I know the 
objects set out in the constitution are discreetly silent as to this, 

but the objects are at best a skeleton, perhaps only a collection of 

bones. It is the structure we erect out of these bones, and the flesh 

we build on to them that will really count. And we cannot start 

intelligently until we are agreed on the purposes we wish to fulfil. 

So let us start with purposes. I am not very happy with Professor 
Leonard White’s definition of public administration as ‘‘ the manage- 
ment of men and materials in the accomplishment of the purposes 
of the State ’’; because I am never too sure that I can identify ‘‘ the 
State ’’ as an entity, and can such a conception as a State have 
recognisable purposes for the accomplishment of which men and 
materials shall be organised and directed ? 

Should we distinguish between purposes of the State and the 
purposes of a government for the time being in power? Governments 
have purposes, and governments, while they hold office, are the 
executive committee of the State. Was the Institute brought into 
existence for the purpose of more efficiently enabling each successive 
government to carry out its policy, even if such policies are funda- 
mentally opposed? Should the Institute seek to encourage you as 
public servants, to be efficient, but entirely disinterested, automatons 
who will whole-heartedly destroy what you have just created; or 
conscientiously neglect to-day that which yesterday you cherished ? 

I am drawing your attention to these matters so that you will 
appreciate some of my difficulties when I tried to write this paper. 

Let us assume that it is the aim of all governments to promote 
the means of ‘“‘ the good life ’’; to increase the well-being of the 
people as a whole. 

I do not think that any government would deny that such is its 
aim. Though there may be a good deal of difference of opinion as 
to the methods which should be adopted in accomplishing this end. 
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Organisation is not an end in itself it is at best a means to an 
end—and the organisation of the services of the State which we call 
public administration has as its aim the progressive increase of the 
well-being of all the people. 

Lord Haldane, in his presidential address at the first meeting of 
the Institute, in speaking of the new tasks which the Civil Service 
was organising itself to perform indicated this difficulty, he said, 
‘““ What is needed in addition is the continuity in policy which 
requires above all a common base in agreed-on ideals. This is 
difficult of attainment in so far as Ministers change periodically. The 
result is that for continuity in the application of administrative 
principles, we have to look elsewhere. We cannot reckon on it with 
ever-altering ministries. Public opinion as it is to-day has too little 
both of knowledge and of interest to be able to insist on it. We come 
back, therefore, in last resort, to the Civil Service itself and notably 
to its permanent chiefs.”’ 

It is of the greatest importance that we should have ultimate ends 
at which to aim and “‘ agreed-on ideals.’’ I hope that in the years 
that lie before us time will be found to discuss these ends and ideals 
as well as methods. It is not my intention, nor have I the knowledge 
to allow me, to talk to you about them. 

The Institute was established for the promotion of the study of 
public administration in order to facilitate the exchange of informa- 
tion and thought on administrative and related questions with a view 
to the increased efficiency of the public services and for the creation 
of a well-informed public opinion concerning those services and to 
develop the technique of administration. Let us take first things first 
and go back to the beginning. 

The Institute of Public Administration was founded in England in 
1922. The idea of forming an Institute had been developed by the 
Society of Civil Servants, which was formed in 1918. One of the 
principal aims of this Society was the foundation of an Institute of 
Civil Servants. In March, 1921, the Society completed its Memo- 
randum on the proposed Institute. Other associations of civil and 
local government servants had been thinking along similar lines, so 
that when the Society sought their assistance in founding the Institute 
it met with immediate and enthusiastic support, not only in develop- 
ing the idea but by contributing to the initial expenditure involved 
in bringing the Institute into being. Amongst those who were pro- 
minently associated with the work of the first Council were Sir 
William Beveridge, Professor Harold J. Laski, Sir Stanley Leathes, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, Mr. John Lee, Professor Graham Wallas, and, as 
you know, Lord Haldane was the first President. 

Some of you may find an analogy with the formation of this 
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Regional Group in the circumstances which produced the parent body. 
In England, at that time, there was an awakening consciousness 
amongst public servants that they were members of a profession 
which held a place of great and increasing importance in the scheme 
of national life, and yet their work was not generally recognised as a 
profession. This awakening consciousness of his importance was in 
no small measure due to the part the public servant had been called 
upon to play, and had played with such conspicuous ability, during 
the war. But his newly-found self-esteem received a rude shock 
from the outburst of more or less malicious and ill-informed criticism 
indulged in by the British taxpayer in an effort to relieve his pent- 
up feelings when he appreciated what the war was going to cost him. 
In addition, there was the growing conception that the problems of 
administration, both national and local, could not be solved in isola- 
tion, but must be studied and solved in the light of their relation to 
each other. 

Apparently the public servants were not alone in recognising the 
necessities of the times. You will remember, that it was in 1917 that 
the government of the day appointed the ‘‘ Machinery of Government 
Committee,’’ to inquire into the responsibilities of the various depart- 
ments of the Central Executive Government and to advise in what 
manner the exercise and distribution by the Government of its 
functions should be improved.’’ The report of this committee, which 
was presided over by Lord Haldane, is well known to you all. I 
suggest to you that it must have had a considerable influence on the 
formulation of the aims and objects of the Institute, and its recom- 
mendations should be kept in mind whenever we are considering 
purposes. 

Of the subsequent work of the Institute I need not speak, you 
can trace its development through the Journal, the first copy of 
which appeared in January, 1923, and it has been published regularly 
each quarter ever since. While we may feel justly proud to be an 
integral part of the Institute of Public Administration, we should 
bear in mind the standard it has set—its Journal is recognised as the 
most important publication of its kind; at least wherever English is 
spoken—its work in analysing problems of government and suggesting 
methods for their solution and in helping the public towards a more 
intelligent appreciation of the public services has been of incalculable 
benefit. 

Let us glance at the similar Institute in the United States. It 
began much earlier than the English body and has developed along 
somewhat different lines. In 1905 a group of men eminent in 
administrative work and study in New York, organised the Bureau 
of Municipal Research as a branch of the Citizens Union. Two years 
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later, upon receiving financial backing from Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Rockefeller it was incorporated as a separate entity. Tammany Hall 
was in full control of the municipal administration of New York at 
this time and refused the Bureau access to the public records. Un- 
deterred, a report was prepared and published on the administration 
of the streets of Manhattan. Borough President Ahearn, anxious to 
discourage such investigations and reports, sued the Bureau for 
100,000 dollars for libel. 


The future looked dark for the Bureau and its work, as Tammany 
had exclusive access to all documentary records to enable it to 
challenge the truth of the Bureau’s statements. ‘‘ Fortunately,’’ to 
quote Dr. Luther Gulick, ‘‘ there was a break in the ranks, Mayor 
McClellan and the ‘ boss’ as leader of his ‘ party’ were in con- 
troversy over the question of patronage, and Mr. Ahearn, the Borough 
President, a Tammany sachem, and the Mayor also were ‘ at outs ’.”’ 
The upshot of it was that Mr. Ahearn was removed from office in 
1909 for official incompetency—the first recorded case in America. 
And thus ended the libel suit and for the time being the refusal of 
access by the Bureau to public records. 


The work of the Bureau must have been most inconvenient to the 
political party, Tammany Hall, which devoted a considerable part of 
its I909 campaign to abuse of the Bureau and its supporters, calling 
it ‘‘ the Bureau of Municipal Besmirch.’’ Of course, the methods of 
American political parties in 1909 only amuse us to-day. Our public 
would never be misled by such antics—which Dr. Luther Gulick 
describes—he says: ‘‘ The appeal to the public was spectacular. In 
one show-window was a live elephant; in another was a goat, a box 
of monkeys, and a parrot. Out in front one band played in the after- 
noon, another in the evening; two megaphone men were stationed 
at the door calling out, ‘Come in and see the show.’ Inside, the walls 
were covered with posters and placards, about one-half of which were 
in derision of Mr. Cutting, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller, and some 
twenty other contributors to the ‘ Bureau of Municipal Besmirch ’— 
and it was represented that their purpose was to influence public 
opinion in their own interests; to depress the price of bonds so that 
they could be bought at a great profit. Special writers contributed 
articles for the periodical press; ten or twelve cart-tail orators were 
employed all through the campaign to specialise on the malign 
influence of the Bureau.’’ 

All this free advertising was invaluable, it brought financial 
support and it brought the existence of the Bureau to the notice of 
the people in New York and to every city and state throughout the 
country without cost and without a word uttered by the Bureau, for 
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during the campaign it made no denials, it gave out no interviews, it 
published absolutely nothing. The upshot was that the Municipal 
Research Idea was further endowed, allowing it to plan its work and 
extend its activities. 


All went well until 1918, when Mayor Hylan announced “‘ that he 
would not permit any ‘ experts’ to study his administrative opera- 
tions, and the Bureau staff was officially excluded from the city 
offices.’ Notwithstanding this exclusion the Bureau continued its 
work. The official ban was only raised when Mayor Walker took 
office in 1926. 


In 1911 the Training School for Public Service was organised to 
develop specialists in public management, concentrating on those who 
had already mastered some other profession so as to give them a 
first-hand working knowledge of public administration. From its 
inception this Training School was closely associated with the Bureau 
of Municipal Research. The two were to an extent interdependent, 
the Training School needed the Bureau’s staff leadership and facilities; 
and the Bureau needed trained men for its own staff. The successful 
work of the Bureau and the Training School has been progressive 
both in range and content. 


Their reputation and influence grew until in 1928, for the purposes 
of enlarging their work and more intimately co-ordinating their 
activities, they merged into the National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. It is interesting to compare its purposes as set out in its 
charter with our own objects. They are: ‘‘ To conduct a school of 
public administration dedicated to the training of men and women for 
the public service, for research in government, for intelligent citizen- 
ship and for the teaching of civics. To study and report upon the 
principles and practices of public administration; and to maintain 
and develop a library on public administration.’’ 

In 1931 the National Institute of Public Administration became 
affiliated with Columbia University, but retained its independent 
corporate existence. 

I have dealt with the National Institute of Public Administration 
and its forbears at some length because I consider their work of first- 
rate importance, and I suggest that one of the immediate purposes of 
this group might well be a study of their organisation, work and 
methods, contrasting them with our own parent body and thus 
informing ourselves what we can adopt and what we should discard 
to make our own group successful in the achievement of its objects. 
Perhaps some generous citizen, and we have many, may, on hearing 
what has been done in other countries, be encouraged to emulate the 
benefactors who have, to a large extent, made their successes possible 
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and thus earn the thanks of future generations and assist in this 
necessary and basic work. 

One of the purposes for which the Institute was established is the 
creation of a well-informed public opinion concerning the public ser- 
vices, and the objects go further and indicate the methods we might 
use in creating such an opinion; these are: The use of lectures and 
publications as to the functions, aims and utility of the public services, 
and by giving expression to the considered view of the public services 
on questions of public duty. 

I believe that this education of public opinion is a fundamental 
purpose of the Institute. Without an interested and informed public 
administrative reforms are wellnigh impossible and economic 
progress itself will lag behind the needs of the times. 

What the public must understand and appreciate is that many 
administrative reforms are recommended by public servants and often 
supported by politicians, not so that those employed in the particular 
departments may have greater leisure or increased prestige, but so 
that the work may be specialised and opportunity given for thought as 
preliminary to action. I think this is one aspect that Lord Haldane 
had in mind, as well as remuneration, when in his inaugural address 
he said, ‘‘ The British public is always disposed to be generous to 
those who serve it when it understands the service rendered and its 
quality ;’’ and you will remember that he had been the subject of a 
sustained campaign of abuse and spiteful criticism organised by a 
powerful section of the press. 

In my opinion a certain section of the press in all countries is 
almost entirely responsible for the public’s lack of understanding 
and appreciation of its public services. The problem of re-educating 
the public in matters of public administration is very difficult—the 
bases of your activities are highly complex, they do not make “‘ news.”’ 
The public service does not advertise, it cannot therefore command 
space. It is difficult for the ordinary man in the street to connect the 
taxing authority with the social benefits he enjoys,and often they have 
become commonplace to him so that he accepts State services as a 
matter of course and of right. Nearly all taxpayers are convinced 
that taxes must be reduced, but if you inquire which particular 
services they are prepared to do without or wish their less fortunate 
brothers and sisters, children or elders, to do without, they will not 
be so definite. Con equently it is easy and popular for an irrespon- 
sible newspaper to attack the public services and public servants, and, 
taking the most short-sighted view-—it pays. What may be the 
accumulated effect on the structure of society it is for this Institute 
to make clear. 

The irresponsible section of the press is often inspired, in unfair 
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criticism of public servants, by statements of prominent citizens, of 
which I think the low-water mark was reached by a past President of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in an article published in 
the official organ of that Chamber. 


He said: ‘‘ When a man working for the Government is efficient, 
Congress, recognising his ability, too readily appropriates money for 
him to spend.’’ He then continued: ‘‘ The best public servant is the 
worst one. The man is dangerous. A thoroughly first-rate man in 
public services is corrosive. He eats holes in our liberties. The better 
he is and the longer he stays the greater the danger. If he is an 
enthusiast—a bright-eyed madman who is frantic to make this the 
finest government in the world—the black plague is a house pet by 
comparison.’’ Statements such as this are only indulged in by certain 
groups, it would seem that in most cases these groups are either 
thoughtless or else have selfish reasons for desiring bad government. 
It has been said that ‘‘ Indiscriminate vilification lessens the morale 
of all public officials, dissuades capable persons from entering the 
public service and discredits the authority of government. Such 
efforts to change the activities of government through personal abuse 
of public servants as a class, rather than through the advocacy of 
specific reform measures, must be recognised as _ thoroughly 
subversive.”’ 


Fortunately there is a large and influential section of the press 
both here and in England which is both responsible and intelligent 
in regard to the public services; we can look to it to assist us in 
creating a better informed public opinion concerning public adminis- 
tration. I hope our work will encourage the press to look to this 
Institute for education in the principles of administration. 


In an article published last year, Professor Gaus of the University 
of Chicago said: ‘‘ We have still with us the struggle to achieve a 
philosophy of government in which there is an adequate appreciation 
of the public servant as the necessary instrument of the community in 
attacking its difficult problems. These governments or departments, 
in states or cities, in which capable personnel has been at work for a 
long time were prepared to undertake the heavy new tasks of govern- 
ment, and a great cost was paid, on the other hand, for unprepared- 
ness elsewhere. Many of the most important policies of the Recovery 
Program have been jeopardised, less by the lack of capable adminis- 
trators—they have been far more available than popularly supposed 
—than by the traditional distrust and suspicion of the public which 
is fostered by many interested groups and their spokesmen in party 
and press. Thus the problem of those interested in public administra- 
tion, and in political science generally, is perhaps less one of emphasis 
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on techniques of administration than of making the people aware of 
the place of administration if the possibilities of society are to be 
realised.”’ 


I do not want to be misunderstood, I am not suggesting that you 
should create a well-informed public opinion concerning administra- 
tive problems so that you may enjoy increased prestige, and possibly 
increased salaries, but so that the community may be encouraged to 
equip itself with a governmental machine adequate to its tasks. 


Look where you will, in every country it is the problem of social 
organisation which clamours for solution. Russia had her revolution, 
she now has a more or less well-defined goal, it is the administrative 
problems which delay progress and threaten the whole structure. The 
United States of America, that almost self-contained economy, rich 
in natural resources, whose people have developed a technical skill 
which is unsurpassed in the world to-day, threatens to disintegrate 
through lack of appreciation of the problems of public administration 
and the organised will to understand the conditions for their solution. 
Students, publicists and politicians of all countries have at one time 
or another paid tribute to the British Civil Service as the ultimate 
base on which the English political system rests, and this base is not 
rigid but capable, from a knowledge of the principles upon which it 
is built, of adjusting itself to the changing needs of the times. This 
capacity for change, for expansion of its activities, is only possible 
while the public of England trust their servants and appreciate their 
work. Ultimately, it is results the public look for, and social results 
come from administrative activities and not political promises. 


But let me return for a moment to Professor Leonard White; you 
will remember his definition of public administration, ‘‘ as the 
management of men and materials in the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the State.’” He wrote this in 1926. Were the “‘ purposes of 
the State ’’ which he then contemplated substantially the same as the 
“* purposes of the State ’’ now? Only last year he wrote, ‘* Within 
broad limits, governments both here and abroad are now attempting 
to manage the whole economic system in the interest of individual 
security, rather than to supervise a small section in the interest of 
free competition.”’ 


Here, I think is a problem of the first magnitude, which may well 
attract the collective wisdom of this Regional Group in an endeavour 
to solve it. On what principles are we to select, train and organise 
personnel and raise them to a high state of efficiency, so that they 
may carry out their functions completely but with ever-changing 
emphasis in relation to the public at large. Can we expect men and 
women whose whole training and experience has been gained in what 
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might be called regulative activities, suddenly, or even within a 
period of ten years, to develop capacities for positive action, perhaps 
produce and distribute, instead of regulating production and distribu- 
tion ? 

I commenced by indicating to you the disturbed and troublous 
times in which we live and suggesting that in these days of disillusion- 
ment we had opportunities to re-think out the purposes of life, and 
having agreed, in a general way, on ultimate ends we should survey 
our existing social institutions, discarding those which are not 
necessary to our purposes and strengthening those we need, and, 
perhaps, recognising where new social instruments are required. I 
asked you whether you were satisfied that the purposes of the state 
and the purposes of government were always one and the same. I 
sketched why, and when, and how, the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and the American body, the National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, had been formed, their successful work and the reasons we 
should study them. I told you that in my opinion a condition 
precedent to the carrying out of our other purposes was the creation 
of a well-informed public opinion, and I outlined some of the diff- 
culties to be overcome before we can displace the traditional distrust, 
suspicion and hostility of the public by an adequate appreciation of 
the public servant and his work. I devoted some time to this matter 
because I am convinced that the endeavour to educate the public will 
necessitate the education of ourselves and the consequent advance 
towards the attainment of our other purposes. 


I would stress the importance of attracting the junior members 
of the public services to join this Institute and take an active part in 
its work; it is these junior members who will, as they advance in the 
service, be called upon to exercise initiative and make decisions which 
will not only affect other departments than that in which they are 
employed, but also influence for good or evil the whole machinery 
of the State. It is to a large extent the juniors who fashion the public’s 
opinion of public servants and public services, they are in the main 
occupying positions where they are brought in daily contact with 
the public, the high administrative officials are mere names to the 
ordinary man in the street. It is essential they understand not only 
their own work but the relation of such work to the activities of 
other departments and its relevancy to the purposes of the State. 


Associations such as this Institute must, if they are to be successful, 
find ways and means of interesting all grades and ages in the service, 
but there is the other side of the problem, the attitude of the pro- 
spective member; if he says, ‘‘ what am I going to get out of this 
Institute ?’’ we must answer, ‘‘ very little more, if as much, as you 
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are prepared to put into it.’’ I hope his approach, when he has read 
the objects, will be “‘I agree with the purposes of the Institute, what 
can I contribute to its work ?”’ 


In conclusion, I will quote Professor Tugwell: ‘‘ Those of us who 
work to create Institutions such as this, will not have to change the 
world or even to create the designs for it. Indeed we are unfitted to 
do so by our training and our affiliations. But those who succeed us 
will do it after their own fashion, and we shall at least be credited with 
having taken the first step toward the release of thoroughly human 
possibilities. We have no need to change human nature. We need 
only give it a chance.”’ 
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Winter Conference (London), 1936 


be Winter Conference organised by the Central Council of the 
Institute of Public Administration will be held in the Westminster 
City Hall, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, on the 8th and 
gth February, 1936. The Chair will be taken by Mr. E. G. Culpin, 
F.R.I.B.A., J.P., when the following papers will be discussed : — 


(A) Saturday Afternoon, 8th February. 


2.30 p.m. INTELLIGENCE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
S. H. Wood. 
C. Kent Wright, B.A. 
A. P. Ryan. 
See pages 41 to 65. 
(B) Sunday Morning, oth February. 


10.30 a.m. SOME OF My PRosLeEms.! 
The following Supervising Officers :— 


Capt. L. C. Cotes-Preedy, Government Training Centre, 
Ministry of Labour, 


R. M. Filmer, M.B.E., B.Sc., F.1.C.,Victualling Depart- 
ment, Admiralty. 


E. C. Gates, Post Office (Provincial). 


Miss I. Harrison, Finance Department, Ministry of 
Labour. 


J. Levy, Public Control Department, London County 
Council. 


A. C. Morgan, Post Office Engineering Department. 
C. O. Thomas, Post Office (Greater London). 


1 These papers will be delivered extemporarily and are not published in this issue. 
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Intelligence and Public Relations 


By S. H. Woop 
Director of Inteligence and Public Relations Officer, Ministry of Health 
and Board of Education 


[To be discussed at the London Conference, Institute of Public 
Administration, February, 1936] 


INTELLIGENCE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS IN A GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


The Characteristics of Good Administration 


1. A government department, whatever else it may be, consists 
of a hierarchy of officials engaged in the execution of large-scale 
policy. In short, it is an administrative machine. Machines are 
designed to secure mechanical efficiency, and where inanimate objects 
are concerned tidy, mechanical efficiency is a delight. Administrative 
machines, however, seldom deal wholly or even chiefly with the in- 
animate, but rather with men and women; and as the human spirit 
bloweth where it listeth, tidy administration may very well be, and 
often is, bad administration. Good administration depends on the 
administrator being acutely conscious of the disadvantages of the 
machine and determining daily to reduce these disadvantages to a 
minimum. The machine must be made, so far as possible, to behave 
like an individual who has no ulterior motive nor any secret axe to 
grind. When the administrator controls the machine the inner activity 
is creative, though the outward appearance may be untidy. But when 
the machine controls the administrator the result is superficial tidiness 
and—red tape. 

2. If an administrative machine is to be made to behave properly, 
it must be integrated and its several parts so articulated that, when 
it is set in motion, all the parts which ought to contribute to the move- 
ment do so contribute. But the internal integration of the machine is 
but a means to an end, and the end is always external to the machine. 
When, therefore, the machine moves, it must move towards an 
external objective and not merely go through motions which amount 
to nothing more than an internal rearrangement of its parts. More- 
over, the external objective must be the real objective and not a 
figment of the administrator’s imagination with which the machine 
would find it most convenient to deal. The most common snare which 
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the machine lays to trap the unwary administrator is to offer him the 
solution of a problem which is not quite the actual problem presented 
to him. The administrator who rushes to the written word when he 
sees a human problem approaching in order to make quite sure that 
he shall be law perfect before the problem actually knocks at his door, 
is likely to mistake the problem when it does arise and solve it accord- 
ingly. Of course, the administrator who determines first to under- 
stand the problem has a troublesome task, but good administration is 
troublesome. 

3. Although the end of administration is external to the machine, 
there is an internal as well as an external aspect of intelligence and 
public relations, and particularly so in a government department. 
But, first, what is the significance of this new move by government 
departments. Shortly, it means, from the point of view of the public, 
that government departments have decided to descend, or have been 
forced, into the market place. ‘‘ Descend ’’ is the right word because, 
in the past, departments of State have been regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as superior and aloof. They have, it is true, always been 
concerned with the public welfare, but civil servants, it is alleged, 
have neither expected nor desired the public.to take any interest in, 
or to be inquisitive about, their work. Whether this be true or not, 
the man in the street believes it to be true; and he holds the traditional 
belief that a government department presents, and enjoys presenting, 
a blank wall to the inquirer, and that civil servants are either unwilling 
or unable to draft regulations, devise forms, or announce decisions 
which are intelligible to the people whom they concern. This 
view of the Civil Service is a relic of the days when, to quote those 
immortal but probably mythical words, the profession was regarded 
as ‘‘ rather messin’ up one’s mornin’s.’”” Things have changed since 
then, and the public are now invited to believe that neither magic nor 
mystery goes on in government departments, and that these depart- 
ments are staffed by reasonably intelligent, human and conscientious 
people engaged in carrying out the policy of the government of the 
day. Shy, retiring and anonymous civil servants may be, but wizards 
or devils they are not. 


Intelligence, Public Relations and Publicity 

4. This aspect of administration can be considered broadly under 
three heads, namely, intelligence, public relations, and publicity. 
These are not mutually exclusive, but each has its own significance 
and each, as already indicated, has its internal as well as external 
aspect. 


External Intelligence 
5. The need for an external intelligence service arises as soon as 
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a department realises that it is not necessarily the receptacle of all 
knowledge, or the embodiment of all wisdom, about the subject which ~ 
it administers. In the long run, an external intelligence service may 
be a factor in legislation. The nature and the sequence of legislative 
measures are political matters and are for governments to decide, but 
an effective external intelligence service may well result in influencing 
shape. This is only another way of saying that, though governments 
decide what is to be done and when it is to be done, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that those who will administer what is done may 
be able to make some contribution to how it is to be done. The aim of 
intelligence work of this character is to ensure that information relating 
tothe subjects with which the department dealsis readily available when 
and where it is wanted. This means, first discovering where relevant 
information is. But there are two kinds of external information. 
What may be called social information and technical information. 
To take a simple example. A government decides upon a housing 
measure and defines the intention of that measure; but the shape of 
the Bill embodying the intention depends both upon a knowledge 
of housing as a social need and upon an expert knowledge of housing 
as a technical subject involving the building trade, the labour market, 
the price of materials and so on. It is not possible within the scope 
of this article to develop this aspect of intelligence. This, however, 
may be said. The intelligence officers of a department should not 
aim at becoming technical officers. They should be expert at the art 
of laying their hands on technical and other information and of 
ensuring, with the least possible delay and with a minimum of pre- 
liminary negotiations, that those outside the department technically 
qualified, or qualified in other ways, are brought to close quarters 
with the expert officers of the department when required. This 
function of an intelligence service merges into that of public relations, 
and will be further considered under that head. 


Internal Intelligence 


6. Internal intelligence is rather a different matter. Its object is 
to secure the ready availability to the department as a whole of all 
the internal information (other, of course, than certain types of secret 
or confidential information) already in the department. In the first 
place, the new recruit to the department ought, if possible, to be 
presented on his arrival with some document which gives a picture of 
the subject with which the department as a whole deals. He probably 
is provided with a diagram of the hierarchy, but this is to give the 
machine an undeserved priority. The Board of Education publish a 
small pamphlet entitled ‘‘ An Outline of the Structure of the Educa- 
tional System in England and Wales,’ which, though it was originally 
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prepared as a preliminary study for the use of foreigners, does in fact 
serve as a useful first document for the new recruit. No doubt other 
departments have prepared similar documents. 


7. So much is fairly simple, but the problem of maintaining the 
articulation of all the several parts of the machine by a free flow of 
information about policy, progress, decisions and procedure, is one 
involving detailed and patient organisation. How much can be done 
by the mere mechanical circulation of documents, and how much 
ought to be done by a system of conferences between representatives 
of the several divisions of a department, it is difficult to decide. 


8. There are also the two questions: How wide from the point of 
view of catching information is the net to be cast, and how deep from 
the point of view of the personnel in the hierarchy is the flow of in- 
formation to penetrate. Ideally, everyone ought to be given the 
opportunity of knowing everything. But in practice this would mean 
such a flow of documents and such a spate of conferences as to 
produce, not a smoothly working machine with an external objective, 
but an internal merry-go-round. Nothing is so exasperating as to be 
called upon to read, or to put into the waste-paper basket, a daily 
batch of bloodless documents; and nothing produces such a sense of 
frustration as attendance at unnecessary and therefore anzemic con- 
ferences. Success in this sphere of intelligence depends, first, upon 
administrative officials having the imagination to realise that possibly 
a document produced in relation to, or a decision arising from, their 
own particular piece of work may be of general interest; and, then, 
upon the skill of intelligence officers in selecting from this material 
just so much as can be circulated without producing indigestion; and, 
of course, some people suffer from this complaint under the slightest 
provocation. There is one certainty, and that is that an officer of 
the intelligence staff ought to attend, or at any rate have the right to 
attend, all major conferences taking place within the department, in- 
cluding the reception of important deputations, not with a view to 
making any immediate contribution but as an observer. 


External Public Relations 


g. The essence of “‘ public relations ’’ on its external side is giving - 
rather than acquiring information—the latter being a function of 
intelligence. When people visit or write to a government department 
they do not do it to pass the time away; they invariably want informa- 
tion. There are only three good reasons for not giving information 
when it is asked for. They are:— 


(a) that the department does not possess the information; 
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(6) that to provide the information would involve a disorganisa- 
tion of the department disproportionate to the value of the 
information ; 

(c) that the information is confidential in the sense that it does not 
belong to the department but to the government who, for 
reasons of which they must be the judge, do not wish it to be 
divulged at any rate at that particular moment. 


10. Good public relations must be based primarily on a hospitable 
attitude to inquirers and a willingness to spend time on them so that 
they feel that they are getting a square deal. The essence of the matter 
is that they should receive the information they desire to have, or be 
told why it cannot be provided. A visitor who entertains at the same 
time the idea that the proper function of the department is to serve 
the public and the idea that in practice the department is frustrating 
his desire for knowledge, is bound to nurse a sense of grievance. A 
public relations department exists for the purpose of ensuring that 
even if policy, for which the department is not responsible, produces 
a sense of grievance, at least the administration of it shall not do so; 
and of course it exists also, not indeed for making policy palatable 
but for making it understood. 


11. There are two types of visitors: those who ask for informa- 
tion because they are affected by the department’s administration, 
and those who are detached students of the work of the department 
and the way it is accomplished: the interested inquirer and the dis- 
interested inquirer. The earlier remarks have been directed mainly to 
the interested inquirer, but it is a great mistake to underestimate the 
importance of good relations when dealing with the disinterested 
inquirer. It is extremely desirable that, within reasonable limits, bona 
fide students should regard the department, with its library and expert 
personnel, as a centre of study. And of course every department 
should possess a library primarily for the use of its own staff, but 
also for the use of students. 


12. There is one aspect of combined intelligence and public rela- 
tions which is too little developed. Public educational institutions 
of repute, such as universities, ought to be on such terms with govern- 
ment departments that the former would feel free from time to time, 
to ask that appropriate officials from the department should contribute 
to courses of instruction by delivering occasional lectures or con- 
ducting occasional seminars. 

13. A final consideration under the heading of external public 
relations covers all that is involved in what was earlier described as 
coming down into the market place. For good or ill, government 
departments are enjoined to make themselves at home with the public. 
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But for a department there are two types of public—the man in the 
street and the informed public. The latter is represented by organised 
societies, expert or otherwise, pursuing aims which are the concern 
of the department. They may be solid respectable societies or they 
may be a bit wild. This survey is not concerned with the latter type, 
but, even so, it should be said that departments cannot afford to be 
wholly out of touch with any body of people concerned with issues 
coming within their province. Moreover, from the manifold activities 
of wild men there sometimes crystallises out an idea or method which 
in course of time becomes acceptable practice. 


14. But it is with the more normal organised bodies that a new 
type of relationship must be established if the public relations idea 
is to be anything more than a flash in the pan. The attitude of govern- 
ment departments to statutory bodies takes the form, more and more, 
of co-operation and consultation; indeed, our system of government 
cannot be effective on any other basis than that of partnership. It is 
with unofficial bodies that the traditional attitude of aloofness or 
mere tolerant benevolence must be reconsidered. Government depart- 
ments must not lay themselves open to the charge that, when identifi- 
cation with, or support of, the activities of this or that unofficial body 
arises, they ride off on a well-established technique of timidity which 
serves them as a way of escape from the trouble of treating each 
issue on its merits. 


Internal Public Relations 


‘ , 


15. The phrase “‘ internal public relations ’’ is perhaps a contra- 
diction of terms, but it provides the opportunity to emphasise the 
importance of good human relations within a department. If there 
be a psychology of administration, one aspect of it is concerned with 
ensuring that internally the machine shall be regarded as a human 
machine. No doubt personnel must in general be required to conform 
to the shape of the tasks to be done, but this does not preclude the 
possibility of adjusting work to personality and sometimes even to 
temperament. It means also a recognition of the fact that all save 
the very hardy and the very saintly—and there are very few of 
either—appreciate appreciation, are animal enough to do better work 
under good physical conditions than under bad, and human enough 
to flourish under courtesy, wilt under disregard, and, it may be, even 
sulk under calculated aloofness. A civil servant was once asked 
whether he proposed to attend the farewell dinner which was being 
given to his chief, and he replied, ‘‘ Of course, I’ve worked under the 
devil for ten years and I’m quite prepared to pay ten bob to see 
him.”’ 
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Internal Publicity 


16. Finally there is publicity, the internal side of which has already 
been broadly dealt with under the headings of internal intelligence and 
public relations. There is, however, this further aspect of it. Every 
department ought to consider whether cohesion and a sense of unity 
would not be served by the regular issue of an internal journal, avail- 
able to every officer and recording not only the more important official 
proceedings of the department but also information about achieve- 
ments or experiments outside the department as well as more purely 
social or personal items relating to the staff and their activities. 


External Publicity 


17. The essence of external publicity is the provision of informa- 
tion to the public on the initiative of the department; and this is, of 
course, achieved chiefly through the agency of the Press and the 
B.B.C. This work can be organised more easily than other activities 
if detailed machinery, which need not be complicated, is devised for 
the purpose, and if officers of the department accept the labour in- 
volved as a necessary and legitimate part of their duties. 

18. The labour involved is this: that whenever the department are 
undertaking work in which the public would be interested if they 
knew about it, systematic notes of that work should be supplied to 
intelligence officers on the initiative of those doing the work; and 
this means that all officials must keep their imaginations alive to what 
is of interest to the public and not merely keep their noses to the 
administrative grindstone. 

19. There ought to be a constant supply of informative notes of 
progress in various fields flowing into the intelligence section of a 
department, and no substantial publication of the department ought to 
see the light of day without a brief informative note of its contents 
being prepared for the information of the Press and the B.B.C. 

20. The object of publicity at its best is to try to make the work 
of the department a matter of legitimate interest to ordinary men and 
women so that they expect to read or hear about it in their news- 
papers or over the ether; and, of course, the ‘“‘ human story ’’ has 
its part to play provided it does not obscure the real purpose of 
publicity and public relations combined, which is to provide un- 
assailable information. 

21. There is an underworld in every sphere of life, and no one 
pretends that there are not activities of the Press, as of other institu- 
tions, which are to be deplored. It is the duty of government depart- 
ments, in the public interest as well as in their own, not to pander 
to the taste for lurid sensation or the excitement engendered by half 
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truths. The business of securing a real interest in the public services 
is hampered every time that the insignificant is decked out in the 
garb of significance. Further, it should be remembered that civil 
servants do not do their work in order to keep the Press busy any 
more than Parliament legislates to keep civil servants busy. 


Conclusion 

22. This survey is deficient in that it has concentrated on general 
principles to the almost complete exclusion of practical details. Such 
a treatment of the subject was inevitable because, so far as the 
author’s experience is concerned, practice is still very much in the 
experimental stage. Any attempt to particularise would have 
appeared to give definite form to something which, in fact, has no 
shape. 

23. There is one final and extremely important consideration 
which ought to be mentioned, though neither space nor expediency 
permits of its elaboration. The British Civil Service is by tradition 
an anonymous service, and it is permanent in the sense that the tenure 
of civil servants is not affected by political changes. Public relations 
officers, however, must necessarily be public civil servants—and that 
is an innovation, the full significance of which it is not easy to assess. 
Further, a clear distinction must always be drawn between the political 
publicity of a government and the public relations activity of a 
government department. Any wavering on this point, or any con- 
fusion as to the issues at stake, could only result in the long run in 
the Civil Service becoming involved in the “‘ spoils of office.”’ 














Intelligence and Public Relations : 
Local Authorities 


By C. Kent Wricnt, B.A. 
Town Clerk of Stoke Newington 


es to writing this paper, I had the advantage of reading the 

excellent paper of Mr. S. H. Wood; and I was impressed, after 
reading it, by the fact that the problems which confront local 
authorities in connection with what, for the sake of brevity, have 
been termed Intelligence and Public Relations, are essentially the 
same as those with which a government department has to grapple. 


Intelligence 

With a local authority, as with a government department, the 
object of intelligence work is ‘‘ to ensure that information relating 
to its work or any of its departments is readily available when and 
where it is wanted.’’ Internal intelligence does not, however, present 
such formidable difficulties in the microcosm of a local authority as 
it does in the macrocosm of a Department of State. 

In the first place, the council agenda and minutes which are circu- 
larised every month make a very useful foundation for informing 
each committee, each elected member and each principal officer of 
the activities and projects of individual committees. Secondly, 
whereas an intelligence bureau is, I believe, a novelty in a govern- 
ment department, it has long been recognised that the clerk or town 
clerk of a local authority is the officer responsible for co-ordinating 
the work of the various committees of the council, and for advising 
the other principal officers of the council of matters which concern 
their departments. 

Writing of the function of the city manager in America, Dr. Louis 
Brownlow says: ‘‘ Put in another way, his chief function is to serve 
as the responsible co-ordinator with power to see to it that all of the 
departments of the municipality work together to carry out the 
policies that have been determined by the council so far as that is 
possible within the limits of the funds which council has appropriated 
for the several services. As such co-ordinator it is his business, of 
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course, to keep the council always advised of the course of events 
and to make recommendations . . . . that seem to him to be necessary 
for the better administration of the entire government... .’’ In this 
respect the function of a clerk or a town clerk is the same as that 
of a city manager. The clerk of the authority is the focal point, and 
it is to him that all the departments of the authority must look for 
information on matters which will affect them. 


In the London County Council, when any new powers are con- 
ferred by statute on the Council they are reported on by the Parlia- 
mentary Officer and his memorandum on the subject is circulated 
by the Clerk to all departments of the Council which are affected. 
Memorandum on any matters affecting staff or procedure are also 
circulated by the Clerk, and in every department or section of a 
department of the County Council there is an Establishment or Staff 
Officer, whose duty it is to supply his particular department or section 
with information as to any new rules, regulations or procedure. 


The effectiveness of intelligence work in a local authority is not, 
however, solely dependent on an individual officer. It is also largely 
affected by the internal organisation of the council, of the delegation 
of powers and duties to committees, and the division and demarca- 
tion of the work to different departments of the council, which are 
frequently set out in the council’s standing orders. Mr. R. C. 
Readett, in one of the recently published Spelman Research Studies 
on Departmental Organisation in the Local Government Service, has 
pointed out that in few cases is there any indication that the depart- 
mental organisation of the authority has been, at any time, planned 
as a whole. Each authority has developed largely in an individual 
and somewhat haphazard fashion; but, theoretically at any rate, 
it has always been possible for it to rationalise its machinery of 
government in the light of modern requirements. In particular, it is, 
I think, desirable that one committee of the council should be 
recognised as a ‘‘ key committee.’’ To illustrate this, I quote the 
following extract from the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission on Local Government. Sir David Brooks, G.B.E., 
an Alderman of the City Council of Birmingham, is giving evidence 
on behalf of the Association of Municipal Corporations :— 

Q. With such a large Council as 120, and so many Com- 
mittees, is there some Committee which rather holds the keys of 
the responsibuity, and one which has the greatest responsibility 
thrown on it—have you a General Purposes Committee, or a 
Finance Committee, or both ? 

A. We have both. The General Purposes Committee is the 
key Committee, to use your own expression, and that Committee 
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consist of one representative from each of the other Committees of 
the Council, usually the Chairman of each Committee, three 
representatives of the Labour group on the City Council, the Lord 
Mayor, and the Deputy Lord Mayor, so that the General Purposes 
Committee, to put it in a broad way, consist of 20 members, who 
are themselves mostly Chairmen of other Committees. 


The importance of such a ‘‘ key committee ’’ has been emphasised 
by Sir Ernest Simon. 


‘* The Co-ordination and Control Committee,’’ he writes, ‘‘ should 
certainly be a permanent part of the organisation. It should be 
regarded as the most important committee of all, and the ablest 
and most experienced councillors should be members. The town 
clerk should, of course, be secretary to the committee, which should 
have the right to call before it the chairman or officials of all other 
committees and to have free access to all information. Any differences 
between committees would be brought to it for settlement. Such a 
committee should greatly improve the working of the corporation 
machine, and it would have the further advantage of strengthening 
the position of the town clerk, and doing something to put him more 
into the position of general supervisor of the whole field of work of 
the council.’’ 

The setting up of a joint committee to consider a particular 
problem is sometimes a useful piece of administrative machinery, If 
I may cite an example from my own Council, my Public Health 
Committee had recently to consider an important scheme, which, if 
it is implemented, would affect five other Standing Committees of the 
Council. The Chairman of the Public Health Committee accordingly 
invited the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of those five Committees to 
meet the special Sub-Committee of the Public Health Committee 
which was dealing with the matter and so obtain their views on the 
proposed scheme. 


The exercise by local authorities of their power of co-opting on to 
some of their committees members of outside bodies or non-elected 
members of the public with some particular expertise may also be of 
value. In A City Council from Within, Sir Ernest Simon has written : 
‘“‘ There are many organisations and institutions in Manchester with 
which different committees of the City Council ought to keep in close 
touch and on friendly terms. The co-option of a representative on 
the committee concerned makes an effective link, as do, for example, 
representatives of the hospitals, and of the doctors on sub-com- 
mittees of the Public Health Committee; of the teachers and the 
University on the Education Committee; and of industry on the 
College of Technology Committee.’’ 
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Another arrangement which has been found most valuable in some 
authorities is the holding of a weekly meeting of the chief officers of 
the council, when various matters in each of their respective depart- 
ments are informally discussed. 

The most obvious and most frequently used machinery in con- 
nection with intelligence work is, of course, the machinery of 
circularisation. The work of the clerk to an authority must be both 
centrifugal and centripetal. He must frequently circularise the other 
departments of the Council either to inform them of some newly- 
imposed statutory power or duty or of some proposed scheme, or 
asking them to furnish him with certain information which he may 
require. Sometimes these questionnaires extend beyond the bounds 
of one authority to other local authorities. 

Personally, I rather deprecate the practice of issuing questionnaires 
on every kind of subject—from the number of lamp-posts damaged in 
collisions by vehicles and the number of cases in which the person 
causing the damage has been traced to the qualifications required and 
the number of hours worked per week by shampooers and assistant 
shampooers in the council’s employ ! Some of this information may be 
necessary in order to enable a council to arrive at a decision, but in 
my view there should be some central information bureau which could 
collect and supply the information direct instead of each individual 
clerk being requested to supply often the same information to several 
different inquirers. Some of the information which is requested in such 
questionnaires can, in fact, be obtained much more cheaply and 
expeditiously by consulting such a publication as the Municipal Year 
Book. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of an efficient filing 
system. 

I was re-reading the other day a Sherlock Holmes story called 
The Bruce-Partington Plans. Perhaps some of you will remember 
that Sherlock had a brother called Mycroft, no less remarkable than 
his more famous brother. 

** * You are right in thinking that he is under the British Govern- 
ment. You would also be right in a sense if you said that occasionally 
he is the British Government.’ 

“ My dear Holmes !’ 

‘I thought I might surprise you. Mycroft draws four hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, remains a subordinate, has no ambitions of 
any kind, will receive neither honour nor title, but remains the most 
indispensable man in the country.’ 

‘ But how?’ 

‘Well, his position is unique. He has made it for himself. 
There never has been anything like it before. nor will be again. He 
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has the tidiest and most orderly brain, with the greatest capacity for 
storing facts, of any man living. The same great powers which I 
have turned to the detection of crime he has used for this particular 
business. The conclusions of every department are passed to him, 
and he is the central exchange, the clearing-house, which makes out 
the balance. All other men are specialists, but his specialism is 
omniscience. We will suppose that a Minister needs information as 
to a point which involves the Navy, India, Canada and the bi-metallic 
question; he could get his separate advices from various departments 
upon each, but only Mycroft can focus them all, and say off-hand 
how each factor would affect the other. They began by using him 
as a short-cut, a convenience; now he has made himself an essential. 
In that great brain of his everything is pigeon-holed, and can be 
handed out in an instant.’ ”’ 

If every Government department and every local authority had a 
Mycroft how simple the problem of internal intelligence would 
become! But, alas, the actual Mycrofts of this world do not exist. 
Hence the need for filing systems ! 

A function of intelligence work which affords considerable scope 
for development is the formation—particularly in the case of large 
local authorities—of a statistical department. 

Sir Harry Haward has described in The London County Council 
from Within how before the War the London County Council pre- 
pared, with the assistance of 16 great towns in the United Kingdom 
a volume of ‘‘ comparative statistics for the year 1912-13.’ The 
objects of this volume were stated in the preface as follows :-— 

‘* The first object of a volume of this kind is to ascertain whether 
any economies can be effected by a yearly comparison of the cost of 
municipal services; in other words, whether any standard of expendi- 
ture on particular services can be laid down, even approximately .. . 
A second object is the increase of efficiency ... It may be contended 
that this work falls within the province of the Imperial Government. 
The reply to this contention is that the third object . . . is that of 
self-defence. The question at issue is that of the relationship between 
local and Imperial taxation, and the local statistics at present com- 
piled by the Imperial Government are defective . . . Local grievances 
are imperfectly presented... Fourthly, comparative municipal 
statistics are necessary in the interest of the reform of our local self- 
government which is rapidly becoming chaotic... Apart from the 
reform of the law, there is the question of its gradual consolidation 
with a view eventually to a complete municipal code. Under the 
present system of central government these reforms can only be 
obtained if the information is prepared by the local authorities.”’ 

Unfortunately the hopes and anticipation of the inspirer of this 
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excellent piece of statistical work have not been realised, and 
it remains as the sole attempt to point the way to the much-needed 
reform in the presentation of the municipal statistics of the country. 


Public Relations and Publicity 


I feel some reluctance in writing on the subject of the public 
relations work of local authorities because in the July issue of PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION Mr. T. S. Simey dealt with the question much more 
fully and ably than I can hope to do. He very rightly pointed out 
that very few local authorities have hitherto made any careful attempt 
to explain to the general public what they are doing or to establish 
better social standards through the medium of direct popular appeal. 
Nevertheless, the importance of such work is gradually being recog- 
nised and many local authorities, through the medium of annual 
reports, popular expositions of ‘‘ how the ratepayers’ money is spent’’ 
and special ad hoc pamphlets on such subjects as town planning, have 
endeavoured to bring home to the public the services and amenities 
for which local authorities are responsible. The Birmingham and 
Manchester City handbooks deserve special mention as being excellent 
examples of booklets of this character. 

Another important instrument of publicity which is employed by 
nearly all larger councils is the local guide book. It is interesting to 
note that in its new General Powers Bill, the London County Council 
is seeking powers to incur reasonable expenditure in giving publicity 
to the amenities and advantages of the county and, for that purpose 
to enter into agreements with and make contributions to any body 
or person and to incur expenditure in the issue of advertisements, 
handbooks and placards, and also upon the establishment of offices 
for the dissemination of information relating to the county. Guide 
books are, of course, of particular importance to holiday and health 
resorts, but towns and cities which are not primarily holiday resorts 
cannot afford to neglect the method of publicity afforded by the 
publication of local guides. The ‘‘conference habit ’’ is definitely 
growing in this country; and, if a town or city wishes to induce 
associations to choose it as the venue for their conferences, the guide 
book is one of the best channels of information about the facilities 
afforded by a town or district for conference purposes. 

The more ambitious local authorities show a tendency to depart 
from the conventional idea of guide books both in their contents and 
their appearance. Thus, Brighton includes a whimsical fantasy by 
Beverley Nichols, extolling its beauties and residential charms; Hove 
has enlisted the support of Wilhelmina Stitch; Margate even includes 


1 See, for example, the recently published Town and Country Planning in Warwick- 
shire, issued by the Warwickshire Joint Planning Committees. 
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a short detective story called The Mystery of the Margate Express, 
and in addition has excellent articles on such subjects as New Ideas 
on Beach Games, Noies on Swimming, etc. 

The London Passenger Transport Board has made an interesting 
departure from the usual organisation of public relations work by 
completely separating visual publicity from oral and written publicity. 
All the work of the Board relating to posters—their design, printing 
and distribution—is under the control of the Board’s Publicity 
Officer. On the other hand, the Board’s relations with the 
press, its dealings with the vast amount of correspondence ranging 
from a letter on policy from a Member of Parliament representing a 
constituency to an individual suggestion from a passenger, and all 
arrangements for the inspection by visitors of any department of the 
Board are in the hands of the Public Relations Officer. The only 
exception to this division of oral from written publicity is that the 
Publicity Officer deals with the Board’s own advertisements in news- 


papers. 


Health Publicity 


The dissemination of knowledge about the laws of health and the 
prevention of disease is another important duty of local authorities. 
In this they are helped by numerous voluntary organisations, most 
of which concentrate their activities upon some particular aspect of 
health propaganda. 

By section 67 of the Public Health Act, 1925, any local authority 
or county council may arrange for the publication within their area 
of information on questions relating to health or disease, and for the 
delivery of lectures and the display of pictures in which such questions 
are dealt with, and may defray the whole or a portion of expenses 
incurred for any of the purposes of this section. 

In one of his annual reports, Sir George Newman has pointed out 
that the organiser of health propaganda must have regard to the 
diverse types of people whom it is designed to reach—adults or 
children, mothers or maidens, rich or poor. (a) The interest of those 

: to be instructed must be borne in mind; their attention must be 
arrested, desire must be created, and self-regard must be stimulated. 
A commercial adviser studies the psychology of the crowd and seeks 
to touch the clemental instincts of the individual. His aim is to 
amuse, or to give pleasure, or to instil fear into the mind of his client. 
We can all think of advertisements which stick in the memory because 
the advertiser, understanding our psychology, has impressed upon us 
something which we cannot forget, even if we would. (b) Having 
thus aroused interest, the propagandist must fix or anchor it by 
instruction, by providing a body of knowledge, concrete, correct and 
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timely, attractively presented in every form, appealing to both eye 
and ear. (c) Finally, also like the good advertiser, he must get action. 
The advertiser wants people to buy his wares; the propagandist wants 
to obtain from his clients assent to his advice, a practice and a mode 
of life. 


Local Government Centenary 


1935—the Centenary Year of Local Government—naturally 
afforded a magnificent opportunity for local authorities to bring home 
to the public the benefits which they receive from local government; 
and many local authorities throughout the country organised local 
government exhibitions, civic weeks, public lectures, education weeks 
and organised tours to their public undertakings with this aim in 
view. Moreover, several local authorities have issued special 
centenary booklets or pamphlets, adopting the ‘‘ Look here upon this 
picture and on this ’’’ technique by contrasting the health amenity 
services and public utility services of the present time with the 
appalling conditions which prevailed a hundred years ago. The value 
of such a method of approach is obvious. To quote from a leading 
article in the Local Government Chronicle: ‘‘ History can be made 
interesting and sometimes amusing. The conditions under which 
people lived one hundred years ago were so bad that they seem 
almost incredible, though in fact there are portions of Eastern Europe 
where the same conditions exist to-day.’’ The simple fact that small- 
pox was then as common among people as distemper now is among 
dogs, gives a picture of the consequences of the development of the 
public health services that no description of sewage disposal plants 
can convey. 

The National Association of Local Government was directly 
responsible for two achievements of the centenary year. One was 
the cruise made during August, 1935, in the S.S. Doric to the Baltic 
cities—a ‘‘ business combined with pleasure ’’ holiday which was 
enjoyed by over 400 elected representatives and local government 
officials. The other was the publication of A Century of Municipal 
Progress, a volume which Mr. Sidney Webb has described as ‘‘ one 
which must imperatively be read by every local government officer, 
high or low, as the indispensable basis of his professional culture.”’ 

N.A.L.G.O. was also indirectly responsible for many of the local 
celebrations of the centenary which took place throughout the 


country. 


Future Developments 


There are two respects in which, in my opinion, considerable 
developments might be made in the public relations work of local 
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authorities. One is in the publication of a more popular type of 
annual report. In this we have much to learn from the reports of 
American municipalities—or from our own General Post Office! I 
should like, for example, to see a companion pamphlet to that 
admirably illustrated sixpenny brochure ‘‘ The Post Office in 
Pictures ’’ called ‘‘ Local Government in Pictures.’’ 


The second development which I hope to see is the realisation of 
the value of the film for public relations work of local authorities. 
The British Commercial Gas Association and the Electrical Develop- 
ment Association have realised how the technique of cinematography 
can be adapted to illustrate the many new and labour-saving methods 
for which both gas and electricity can be used; and by so doing they 
are making a substantial contribution to the health and happiness 
of the community. They have shown the house-wife how she can 
escape the drudgery of laying and lighting fires, of clearing out sooty 
flues and clearing up dusty fireplaces. They have emphasised the 
convenience of abundant hot water, procurable either from geysers 
or from electric water-heaters. Moreover, the smoke nuisance has 
been vigorously and constructively attacked. 


Why should we not have a local government film? I should like 
to see Mr. John Grierson, who directed the B.B.C. film and also 
that admirable propaganda film, “A Song of Ceylon,’’ supervise a 
film dealing with the multifarious services of local government. 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned that there is considerable scope 
for co-operation between the Government departments and local 
authorities in public relations work, for example, in encouraging the 
public to make proper use of pedestrian crossing places, or making 
known the facilities of ante-natal and child welfare centres. Such 
matters are the joint concern of Government departments and of local 
authorities, and it might be advantageous if uniform pamphlets about 
them were drafted by the Government department concerned and 
distributed by the local authority. 


Many local authorities are realising that nothing is more likely to 
promote an efficient system of local government than an alert, 
intelligent and critical interest in the affairs of the district on the part 
of the general ratepayer. Until, however, there is a more general 
recognition of that fact, and until more systematised attempts are 
made by local authorities to seize and maintain public interest in 
their activities, we shall not attain that keen and devoted civic spirit 
which was so simply, yet so completely, described by Pericles when 
he extolled the citizens of ancient Athens: ‘‘ Our citizens attend both 
to public and private duties, and do not allow absorption in their own 
various affairs to interfere with their knowledge of the city’s.”’ 
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We must learn to appreciate that the success of local administra- 
tion must be measured not only by the efficiency of the machinery but 
by the public awareness of the services in question; also, that the 
more widely a public service is advertised the more imperative does 
it become to maintain the quality of that service. The success of any 
scheme for social betterment is dependent on the impact which it 
makes on the public conscience and the reactions of the public to it. 














Intelligence and Public Relations 


By A. P. Ryan 
Publicity Manager, Gas Light and Coke Company 


[To be discussed at the London Conjerence, Institute of Public 
Administration, February, 1936] 


pe Naha people have a hearty and, to some extent, a healthy 
distaste for anything that savours of self-advertisement. This 
is not, I think you will agree, because they are less self-satisfied than 
their neighbours, but because they hope—and believe—that their 
merits speak for them. It is almost certainly true to say that they 
have a higher standard of craftsmanship than prevails anywhere else 
in the world, and they feel that, having put their backs into making 
something good, the other fellow ought to recognise what they’ve 
done and not expect them to embark upon the embarrassing and 
immodest task of telling him. They haven’t, they confess proudly, 
the gift of the gab; they are no orators as Brutus was. Blowing one’s 
own trumpet, like wearing one’s heart on the sleeve or being kissed 
by one’s general on parade is a cheap and showy exhibition not to 
be stooped to by strong, silent men who get on with the job. This 
delight in reticence, in being thought “ plain,’’ goes to rather sur- 
prising lengths, as at public dinners where speaker after speaker will 
actually boast of being unable to make a good speech. Mere modesty 
you will, perhaps, say; but having been a forced listener to scores 
of these ten-minute after-dinner monologues, I doubt if you will be 
right. Many speakers just don’t try. However wretchedly they 
perform while on their feet, they know that their reputation for 
efficiency in business will not suffer. Expressing yourself clearly 
and in an interesting way is the one job of which you can afford to 
make a complete hash without fear of losing prestige. 

This peculiarity of ours profoundly affects the subject under dis- 
cussion. Publicity (to stick, for the moment, to one not very satis- 
factory word) is becoming more and more recognised as an inevitable 
part of administration, but very few people—except those who, like 
me, are engaged in it—look upon the novel development with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ A necessary evil ’’ would be a complimentary way of 
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expressing what many civil servants, municipal officials and business 
men still think of publicity. (In the privacy of their club armchairs 
that ‘“‘ necessary ’’ is still lucky if it hasn’t an ‘“‘ un”’ put in front 
of it.) Frequent and serious discussion of what publicity involves 
is, thus, a need of to-day, for the present existing state of affairs is 
obviously unsatisfactory. Balaam’s Ass has only got to bray out 
that “‘ Publicity Pays ’’ for the newspapers—which live on adver- 
tising—to give him prominent headlines. More critical observations 
are treated more severely and, so, the removal of prejudice and 
ignorance is being carried out at too slow a pace. For these reasons 
I welcome the honour your Institute has done me in asking for this 
paper. You may not agree with it, but at least I may help you to 
clear your minds on an increasingly important factor in your pro- 
fessional lives. 

The function of publicity, advertising, intelligence, public rela- 
tions—the novelty of the job is reflected in the absence of one 
accepted name for it—is to keep people aware of what you are doing 
for them and, also, to keep you yourself similarly aware. As units 
in national and local government and in business get larger, the 
necessity for both sides of this being attended to-systematically grows 
greater. So many individuals are employed nowadays in a single 
Whitehall department, or in, say, the L.C.C. or any big business, that 
the staff, viewed from the angle of the management, is in itself a 
section of the public. Unless the management gives special and 
experienced attention to the problem, it may fail to keep in real 
living touch with its own employees and efficiency will accordingly 
suffer. This duty of keeping in touch inside your own organisation 
is what I understand by “‘ Intelligence ’’ in the title of this dis- 
cussion. Public Relations covers the other side, the duty of making 
sure that those you serve are aware of what they can expect from 
you, and that if they are dissatisfied you will hear about it. The 
most obvious example of this is, of course, commercial advertising 
which, although regarded with deep suspicion until a few years ago, 
has now proved its value beyond dispute in terms of the balance 
sheet. Many charges are still made against it, as that it is dishonest 
and vulgar and that it tempts people to buy things they don’t need. 
Some branches of competitive industry and commerce deserve, 
indeed, to be convicted on these charges, but this does not affect the 
utility and the legitimacy of advertising. If two virtually identical 
articles are being offered in competition to supply one desire of the 
buying public, then you may say that the economic system is at fault. 
But you cannot fairly blame it on the advertising rather than on, for 
instance, the production or the research departments of the rival 
organisations. 
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There are few exceptions to the rule that goods cannot be sold 
in the huge, unwieldy modern market without advertising. If the 
goods are in your opinion socially undesirable (either in themselves 
as in the case of alcohol, if you are a teetotal advocate, or because 
they cost money that poor people could spend more wisely on some- 
thing else) then you will naturally be offended by the advertising. 
But do remember that advertising is only a means, and one not to 
be condemned except in terms of the ends it serves. Sometimes, you 
may protest, advertisements offend you even when you have no 
quarrel with the products to which they refer. You accuse them of 
overstatement of claim or even of lying, or you object to them on 
esthetic grounds for writing their appeals in smoke across the skies 
or on hoardings in country fields. Here, again, it is the business as 
a whole that should be your target and not merely its advertising 
branch. Attack those phases of advertising you dislike by all means, 
but spare some ammunition for the boards of directors who employ 
undesirable salesmen and build ugly factories in unspoilt villages and 
pay no heed to the appearance of their product and of the cartons 
in which it is packed. There is no valid argument against adver- 
tising in itself. It is as essential to properly conducted modern 
business as is accountancy. It is also as technical. I used not to 
think so, believing public relations in all its branches to be so much 
a matter of common-sense that anyone with a level head on his 
shoulders could not go wrong in it. Fifteen years’ experience has 
persuaded me that the commonplaces of public relations are no more 
common knowledge than are, for instance, the routine facts about 
medicine, which are the stock in trade of a G.P. 

Let me give an example of what I am driving at. An obvious 
one is the extraordinary failure of the Minister of Transport to do any- 
thing effective about the public relations side of his job. He wanted 
all of us to read the Highway Code, and he had millions of copies 
printed and distributed. His audience, that is to say, included the 
simplest, the least literate men (and women) in the land, citizens 
who never read more than the biggest headlines in the crudest Sunday 
papers. The cover of his pamphlet was, therefore, quite obviously 
(to a publicity man) of critical importance. Unless it tempted the 
wide public, it would not be opened and the code would not be read. 
What, in fact, ‘was on that cover? How many, I wonder, of those 
who bother to read this paper, remember? It had a rather dreary 
reproduction of the Royal Arms and, as title, ‘‘ The Highway Code,”’ 
with, in brackets below, ‘‘ with supplementary notes.’’ I admit to 
having literally gasped with amazement when I read “‘ with supple- 
mentary notes ’’ and thought of all the swarming population of these 
islands to whose safety a knowledge of that code is essential. A 
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doctor who found that a doting mother had been trying to remove 
her child’s appendix with a table knife would not have been more 
surprised than I was. Please do not dismiss this as trivial or far- 
fetched. It is sober truth. Millions of our fellow citizens have never 
read the Highway Code because it was presented to them in a form 
that no professional public relations man would have dreamed of 
passing, and failure to have read that code is costing lives every day. 
That is only one instance of how the Minister of Transport, whose 
energy and evident good intentions we must all admire, is missing 
his chances. There are other instances (e.g., the costly muddle of 
the beacons). 

The Ministry of Transport is an interesting case of the new need 
for public relations to be taken seriously in Whitehall and in local 
government. Here is a Department of State, not selling goods (as 
the Post Office sells stamps), but still dependent for the efficient 
conduct of its business on first attracting the attention of the public, 
and then explaining itself so forcibly and so simply that it persuades 
the public to act according to its wishes. This surely brings the 
Ministry into a position much the same as that of a manufacturer 
dependent on advertising. The only difference between them is that 
he aims at stimulating people to buy something, while the Ministry 
aims at stimulating them to do something. An increasing number of 
departments are being faced with the same general problem. The 
Ministry of Health, for instance, has a splendid task before it of 
persuading us to follow elementary rules of hygiene and diet in the 
case of ourselves and our children and homes. The Ministry of 
Labour, again, has to interpret, for those least able to follow such 
matters, involved and changing regulations which most materially 
affect their daily lives. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and the Marketing Boards have a 
two-sided public relations problem, for they have to make them- 
selves intelligible to producers and traders and persuade them to 
co-operate, and also to enlist the active goodwill of the public at 
large. There is, frankly, little sign of anything being done in these 
directions. The fighting services when they want recruits and the 
museums when they want visitors are two further random examples. 

Some branches of government have less immediate call for what 
may be described as militant public relations, that is, the going out 
to catch and hold people’s attention. But there are none which can 
afford to ignore the possibilities of public relations being applied to 
their sphere of work. The Inland Revenue occurs to me as a case 
in point. They have to collect money at a minimum of expense 
and friction, and most of us would agree that we find them, generally 
speaking, helpful and understanding of our incompetence to fill in 
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their forms and otherwise to fulfil our obligations to them. But those 
forms! How much time of citizens and officials alike, how much 
ill-feeling and, I dare to add, how much wrongful payment would 
be avoided if those forms were revised from a public relations angle. 
The tax gatherers and their lawyers would probably say that revision 
was impossible without imperilling accuracy. That’s what the experts 
always say. But a proper attention to public relations would reduce 
the numbers of bewildered citizens who take up the time of Inland 
Revenue officials and cut down the correspondence that must now 
cost the State so much. 

Attention to public relations by a great organisation will always 
prove worth while. The encouragement it gives to the rank and 
file of a staff is one of the first signs. Those at the head of depart- 
ments and businesses do not invariably have time to realise how 
dull a life their subordinates lead and how little they know of the 
aims (and the achievements) of the machine in which they are cogs. 
Responsible posts are interesting, which makes it easy to work hard 
and keenly at them. Humble posts are necessary and can be made 
much more interesting than they would otherwise be, if steps are 
taken to keep all ranks aware of what, generally, is being done. 
This human factor in employment must, I imagine, be especially 
important in Whitehall and County Hall where, while work of the 
highest value is being done, there are seldom obvious results by which 
the staff can measure their own achievements. A company such as 
that in which I am employed—The Gas Light and Coke Company— 
has the yardstick of gas consumption and of sale of appliances. 
Everybody is interested when we sell, say, a record number of 
water heaters or have a bumper day for the use of gas. The 
stoker on the Works shares with the management in this incentive 
not only because, as a co-partner, he is to some extent financially 
concerned, but purely on the grounds that it is a natural human 
desire to feel that one’s labour is having satisfactory results. 
But, despite this advantage, we still find it necessary to watch our 
internal public relations systematically. There are 20,000 of us, 
scattered about greater London, and it would be so easy for each 
group to be unaware of what is going on in the organisation as a 
whole. I don’t claim that we have solved this problem of keeping 
the team together—we are always learning—but we do try, both in 
spoken and written communication, really to ‘‘ reach our public.”’ 

One direct and inevitable result of such attempts is to freshen 
the minds of those at the top. If, to go back to the Civil Service, a 
permanent under-secretary has laboured for years in dignity and 
some measure of seclusion from his juniors, especially his remote 
juniors, there is a danger of his ceasing to talk their language. It is, 
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to put it bluntly, possible for him and for the whole organisation to 
go stale on a grand scale. There is an understandable but none the 
less undesirable tendency for those in high places to identify them- 
selves with the majesty of the organisations they control. ‘‘ Speak- 
ing in my private capacity as Bill Smith,’’ they will think, ‘‘ I ought 
to write and say I’m sorry we made a mistake, and we’ll put it 
right as quickly as we can. But speaking as Sir William Smith, 
Permanent Manager in Chief of the Department (or What Not), it 
would be undignified for me not to write a mass of long-winded 
clichés which, so far as they can be construed to mean anything at 
all, hint a pontifical reproof to my correspondent for daring to suggest 
that the Department (or What Not) could ever do anything so human 
as to make a mistake.’’ That is, of course, exaggerated, but it does, 
I think you will agree, point to one side of administration in which 
public relations can be useful. 

There is one other possibility which I want to mention before 
closing these random notes. Public relations can, if the policy be 
approved, teach people, primarily as a matter of general interest, 
what is being done by the organisation concerned. The L.C.C. occurs 
to me as an example. That great body is a factor in London life 
of the utmost importance, but Londoners have not the least idea what 
it does. I remember being struck when I visited some continental 
slum-clearance housing estates, a year or so ago, with a party largely 
composed of educated Londoners, how enthusiastic my companions 
were and how often they were led to wish that we at home could 
do as well as the Continent over housing. Now I happened to have 
seen, in the course of business, a lot of the L.C.C. housing estates, 
and so I knew that there were, as a whole, much better places to 
live in than those we saw across the Channel. But my fellow 
Londoners had hardly heard of the L.C.C. achievements. The one 
thing they were familiar with was the over-publicised story of the 
remoteness of Becontree. Ought not the L.C.C., as part of its duty 
to the citizens who finance it, to tell them in a fair and non-political 
way, how it spends their money? And do not other cases, similar 
to that of the L.C.C., occur to you? ‘‘ The Colonies,’’ said Chatham 
when we were shortly to lose America, “‘ have no right to manufacture 
even a nail for a horseshoe.’’ That was sound legal and traditional 
doctrine, but it didn’t prevent the colonists from manufacturing a lot 
more than nails for themselves. I offer this text to anyone who says 
that the public have no “‘ right’’ to be told (and in language or 
pictures they can understand) what is being done by the public 
services. 

I have deliberately kept the dividing line between internal and 
external public relations ill-defined at this stage. It is growing and 
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it will develop rather differently according to the nature of each 
organisation. But there is one thing in common to all. 

When public relations are entrusted to an individual, he should 
not be chosen merely because he has not settled down to some other 
task. There was a time in the early days of commercial advertising 
when any or every department had a finger in the pie. Then it was 
felt that someone must be seconded specially and that someone was 
generally a misfit who had failed to satisfy his superiors in the existing 
organisation. Inability to get to the office in time and a habit of 
dressing untidily were often ascribed to a latent thirst in the individual 
for artistic activities, and so he was put on to advertising. This 
method proved a failure from the point of view of the firm as well 
as being unfair to the victim. So may I close with this note of 
warning? Rather leave public relations severely alone than play 
with them or use them as a convenient excuse for shelving some little 
staff difficulty. There are, I am sure, in most departments and large 
Government Offices the right type of men, but they need picking— 
and training. 














Reviews 
Post Office Publicity and the Green Papers 


** Post Office Publicity.’ By Sir STEPHEN TALLENTS, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E., 
(H.M. Stationery Office.) 6d. 

StR STEPHEN TALLENTsS by his work—first at the Empire Marketing 
Board and latterly at the Post Office, and by the publication of this 
pamphlet—has done much to lift the problem of official publicity 
above the entanglements of dialectical hypotheses on to the plane of 
practical experiment and observation. The liberties of the subject 
have not suffered. 

Three main purposes—‘‘ the selling of its services, the ensuring 
that its services are correctly used, and the creation of goodwill ’’—are 
distinguished as ‘“‘ direct and legitimate purposes of Post Office 
publicity.”’ 

The methods adopted are more varied, and something interesting 
is said of each of the following: press advertisements; posters, 
exhibitions and post office shop; films; press and other editorial 
facilities; speeches, lectures and broadcast addresses; publicity litera- 
ture; special events; relations with representative bodies; and 
telephone demonstration sets. The keynote of the policy is probably 
to be found in the following quotation from John Stuart Mill: ‘‘ It is 
the artist alone in whose hands truth becomes impressive and a living 
principle of action.”’ 

The forthcoming discussions at the London Conference of the 
I.P.A. give a topical interest to the following quotation :— 

‘“‘ There is, however, another purpose, which is not strictly 
perhaps, a purpose of publicity, but for which the same instruments 
as are used for publicity are required; and that is the familiarising of 
ourselves with the operations of our own department. This might be 
described as internal publicity.”’ 

This is one of Sir Stephen’s delightful under-statements. The 
purpose is not merely the spread of information. He makes this 
clear in his closing paragraph. Referring to “‘ our colleagues in the 
field throughout the country,’’ he says, “‘ their efficiency, their desire 
to serve the public faithfully, to find out what the public really needs 
and to take the public into partnership, are the greatest assets which 
the Post Office could possess.’’ Clearly, goodwill is coupled with 
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information as a legitimate aim of internal no less than of external 
publicity—it may even be regarded as the most important aim. 

In the ‘‘ Green Papers ’’—“‘ issued primarily for the information 
of the staff of the Post Office, and designed to place at the disposal 
of its officers up-to-date and accurate information on the various 
aspects of Post Office work ’’ goodwill and the artist’s function to 
make the truth impressive have not been overlooked. These papers 
are authoritative, interestingly written, always well printed and 
beautifully illustrated.1 Sometimes, as in the following, they are 
of special interest to readers of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1 Seventeen of these pamphlets have been produced already in four groups or series. 
Series A. PosTaL AND GENERAL. 
No. 1. ‘‘ The Air Mail Service,’’ by Sir F. Williamson, C.B., C.B.E. (Director 
of Postal Services). 
No. 8. ‘‘ Post Office Publicity,’’ by Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
C.B.E. (Public Relations Officer, G.P.O.). 
No. 11. ‘‘ Post Office Cycles,’’ by H.-S; ata 8 (Stores Department). 
No. 12. ‘‘ Ship-Shore Wireless,’’ by Lt.-Col. C. G. G. Crawley, R.M., M.I.E.E. 
(Inspector of Wireless io Seay. }. 
No. 13. ‘‘ Printed Papers,’’ by R . Hatswell, M.B.E. (formerly of Postal 
Services Department). 
No. 15. ‘‘ The Birth of the Postal Service,’’ by C. R. Clear (Public Relations 
Department). 
No. 16. ‘‘ Staff Training in London,’’ by G. C. Wilkins, J. D. Pettigrew and 
A. Akester, A.M.I.B.E. 
Series B. TELEPHONES. 
No. 4. ‘‘ Communications and the Manufacturer,’’ by E. S. Byng, (Vice. 
Chairman and Joint Managing Director, Standard Telephones and 
Cables Limited). 
No. 6. ‘‘ Impressions of Continental Telephone Practice,’’ by A. Murphy 
(Telegraph and Telephone Department, Traffic Section). 
No. 7. ‘‘ Submarine Cable Engineering,’’ by Capt. F. G. Ramsay, M.B.E. 
(Submarine Superintendent, Engineer-in-Chief’s Office). 
Series C. TELEGRAPH. 
No. 5. ‘‘ Short History of the Telegraph,’’ by H. G. Sellars (Central Tele- 
graph Office). 
No. 9. ‘‘ Pneumatic Tubes and Telegram Conveyors,”’ by J. E. toy McGregor, 
A.C.G.1., A.M.I. E. E., and D. P. Gilbert, A.M.I.E.E.). 
No. 14. ‘‘ Telegraph Census,’ by Elsie M. Tostevin (Telecommunications 
Department) and F. W. Fox (Public Relations Department). 
No.7. “7 ae Telegraphy,’’ by L. V. Lewis (Telecommunications Depart- 
ment). 
Series D. ENGINEERING. 
No. 2. ‘‘ Room Noise and Reverberation,’’ by W. West, B.A., A.M.I.E.E. 
(Research Section, Engineer-in in-Chief’s Office). 
No. 3. ‘‘ London International Telephone Exchange,’’ by S. Birch and C. H. 
Hartwell (Equipment Section, Engineer-in-Chief’s Office). 
No. ro. ‘‘ Porcelain Insulators,’’ by W. H. Brent, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. (En- 
gineering Department). 

In so far as stock permits, a single copy of any paper published in this series (except 
No. 8) will be forwarded post free to any member of the public in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland interested in its subject. Business organisations, educational authorities, 
etc., will be supplied, on application, with consignments of six or more copies at a cost 
of sixpence per copy, post free. Single copies will be forwarded to addresses abroad, 
price sixpence, post free. Applications for copies should be addressed to the Public 
Relations Department, General Post Office, London, E.C.1. 

Paper No. 8, Post Office Publicity, is obtainable at the above address and from H.M. 
Stationery Office at the following addresses: Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 
120, George Street, Edinburgh 2; York Street, Manchester 1; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, 
Cardiff; 80, Chichester Street, Belfast; or through any bookseller, price sixpence net, 
postage extra. 
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No. 14. ‘‘ Telegraph Census.’’—An interesting example of the 
scientific statistical investigation of a market. The closing paragraph 
states: ‘‘ the census shows that, even under conditions of intense 


telephone development, there is a real use for the telegram as a 
written message meeting special needs in a unique way. By giving 
a clear picture of the telegraph service from the point of view of 
demand, the census will prove an invaluable help to the administration 
in adapting its rates and its services, its publicity and its methods, to 
meet the needs of the consumer.’’ If a second edition of this 
interesting study is ever printed, it would be of great interest, not only 
inside but outside the Post Office, to have the story of the relationship 
of these figures to the development of policy told. 


No. 15. ‘‘ The Birth of the Postal Service.’’-—An interesting piece 
of historical research, in which the significance of pounds, shillings 
and pence is not overweighted by the profundity of State policy. 
Appended are phofograph copies, and a printed transcription, of the 
proclamation of King Charles I, establishing the first State postal 
service for the conveyance of private letters in England and Scotland 
—‘** Given at our Court at Bagshott, the last day of July ’’ by the 
King himself, 1635. 


No. 16. “* Staff Training in London ’’ contains three papers. The 
first is a reprint, with illustrations, of the paper by G. C. Wilkins on 
the ‘‘ London Counter School,’’ first published in this Journal in 1934. 

The second paper describes the ‘‘ London Telephone Schools.”’ 
“From its opening in March, 1923, up to the 31st December, 1934, 
the following trainees have passed through the Clerkenwell school: 
female operators, 10,186; male operators, 3,946; other officers (in- 
cluding trunk, toll, provincial transfers, refresher courses, subscribers’ 
P.B.X. staff, etc), 4,499.”’ 

The third paper—reproduced from the Post Office Electrical 
Engineers Journal of July, 1934-——with illustrations, deals with ‘‘ The 
Engineer-in-Chief’s Training School.’’ Established in 1924, the 
number of students trained has steadily increased from 29 in the 
opening year to 2,637 in 1934. 

Some day there may be papers on the training of clerical, executive 
and administrative staff. 


No. 2. “* Room Noise and Reverberation.’’—A fascinating lecture 
on some problems of acoustics—with special reference to Post Office 
problems—is of wide general interest, as the following quotation 
shows :— 

‘““ The modern tendency in the construction and furnishing of 
offices admits little that is useful for absorbing sound, and reverbera- 
tion in such rooms is frequently very apparent. But surely it is 
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reasonable to contend that the discomfort due to excessive noise and 
reverberation can be as much an offence against the ordinary 
amenities of life as unsuitable illumination, inartistic decoration or 
uncomfortable furniture.”’ 

A remarkable feature of these pamphlets as a whole is the exploita- 
tion of interest in the mechanical and scientific, and the relation of 
these to post office development. Eleven out of the seventeen 
pamphlets deal with various aspects of this subject. Of the remaining 
six (Numbers 1, 8, 13, 14, 15 and 16) the predominant interests are 
historical and social progress in relation to post office problems. 

During the first two years or so of the service, the Public Relations 
Department of the Post Office were probably wise in thus concentrating 
on what might be termed the more spectacular aspects of Post Office 
work and development. It was also no doubt in keeping with sound 
policy that the new service should graft itself on to the life already 
flourishing in the parent Department, before attempting to spread in 
new directions. Thus eight of the pamphlets are prints of lectures 
delivered to the Post Office Telephone and Telegraph Society of 
London; four are from the Post Office Electrical Engineers Journal; 
no information is available as to the origin of the remaining six, but 
the presumption is that in the fullest sense of the term these are 
original publications. But just as it is of the nature of things that 
new services—such as internal publicity of the kind and scope 
covered and described by these pamphlets—should feed mainly on 
that which is most readily available—so also they must be expected, 
if they possess vitality to develop new life of their own. 

It has been suggested that, as an outsider, the present writer 
might indicate some of the more obvious and practical ways in which 
publicity might strengthen ‘‘ informed goodwill ’’ within the Post 
Office. Goodwill of the kind envisaged is a very valuable thing. It 
cannot be bought, and it is merely beating the air to suggest that it 
is an implied condition of every wage-contract. But it reigns in most 
Governments Departments; and by taking thought, cubits may be 
added to its stature. 

There are, broadly speaking, two methods. The first, by the 
chanting of praise, the recitation of virtues and the ritual of pageantry, 
seeks to attach a loyalty without thought—a difficult task when the 
object is an impersonal Office, Board or Department on behalf of 
which it is proposed to excite this emotion. The other desires no new 
gods, but bases publicity on the mutual respect and regard which is 
natural between men who meet in pursuit of a common object— 
provided they come to know and recognise each other as men. 

In practice it may frequently be difficult to decide whether any 
particular procedure is appropriate to one conception or the other— 
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but in the total result there can seldom be doubt. It is the goodwill 
based on respect and regard that is most in keeping with our way of 
life in this country, and it appears that it is with this democratic con- 
ception that Sir Stephen Tallents concerned himself while at the 
Post Office. 

For this purpose the Post Office must be conceived of not merely 
as a mechanism for the conduct of communications, but as a 
human association with sensitive human contacts both internal and 
external. In short it must comprise individual human beings, working 
for a common object, whose thoughts and feelings can be mutually 
shared. Such a Post Office might be focussed if an H. V. Morton 
were to write ‘‘ In Search of The Post Office ’’ or a J. B. Priestley 
‘“* A Journey Through (or a Sojourn in) The Post Office.”’ 

It is not claimed that the visualising of colleagues as human 
beings to be understood only in terms of our own feelings and aspira- 
tions will automatically solve all problems of internal publicity—but 
it will go a long way. The familiar questions ‘‘ What shall we tell 
them? ’’ ‘‘ How shall, we say it?’’ cease to be embarrassing 
intellectual conundrums. Such questions do not embarrass corres- 
pondence between people who know each other and know that they 
know each other. Nor should they embarrass the internal publicist. 
Not even the consciousness that his ultimate object is the stimulation 
of efficiency and goodwill need cramp his style, for these things are 
not inconsistent with understanding. 

While he will recognise that pride in the achievements of those 
persons or institutions, with whom we habitually associate, has its 
place in the scheme of things; he will also remember that, in human 
affairs, superlatives can endure only when associated with that which 
is remote. On the other hand efficiency and loyalty are not propor- 
tional to the belief in great virtues. Rather do they arise and grow 
in relation to those things which make the greatest demands upon us. 
The recipe would appear to be something like the following : — 

(rz) Arouse interest—sufficient to induce mental effort. 
(2) Provoke mental effort to the point of thought. 
(3) Translate thought into action. 

The immediate concern of the internal publicist will be mainly 
with (1) and (2). How may he approach his task? AnH. V. Morton 
or J. B. Priestley may not be available to get his clientele in focus. 
It may be necessary to consider an alternative approach to the 
problem. In every community of men and women there are those 
few who influence their fellows more than the average. These natural 
leaders are predestined organs for the internal publicist. They are— 
at least in their early years—to be met frequently in educational 
classes, debating societies, clubs, etc. Their intellectual interests have 
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probably a bigger element of the social and political in them than 
those of the average man. Contacts—really understanding and 
helpful contacts—with this smaller circle is an easier problem than 
that of focussing the whole Post Office. The ways in which a publicity 
section could assist these people are varied. The material required 
would probably not be so widely read as some of the more popular 
material. It should not be despised on that account, however, as it 
will probably go deeper and influence the permanent currents of life 
in proportion as it feeds more deep-seated emotions and intellectual 
convictions. 

On this humanised background the Post Office as a public depart- 
ment with duties to perform—a long tradition behind it and acute 
problems in front of it—may be projected. Two illustrations must 
suffice to indicate the kind of material available and the uses to which 
it may be put. In the course of his career, the occasions when an 
individual is intimately associated with the solution of a problem of 
general interest may be few—but in the life of the office they must 
be fairly numerous. So little is heard of these by the outsider that 
naturally it is supposed that this potential source of interest and 
enlightenment (not to mention encouragement) is not given the 
publicity it deserves. Doubtless there are difficulties—-one can imagine 
the diffidence of some, and the inability of others to make artistic use 
of an opportunity. But the effort to overcome these difficulties in 
the interest of the Department as a whole would appear to be worth 
considerable effort and some expense. 

Then there are those volumes of complicated instructions which 
serve Government Departments as a kind of internal legal code. 
Clearly with the great mass of these a publicity section can do 
little—until the time when the Department undertakes revision in 
whole or in part. But in all Departments—and an outsider must 
assume that the Post Office is no exception—the flow of amendments 
is steady and continuous. This is a process which might well be 
watched—and, wherever possible. the event of any substantial amend- 
ment should be made the occasion of intelligible and pleasing explana- 
tion and commentary. 

These then are some of the directions in which one with no inside 
knowledge of the Post Office, hopes its internal publicity will develop. 


A. C. STEWART. 
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Expected Population Changes and their Effect upon Social 
Services 
By Norman WItson, D.P.A. 36 pp. (Institute of Public Administration: 

London.) Is. 

THIS is one of the best of the series of research studies provided by 
the Institute. It examines with care and after much labour the 
probable changes in population, in total and in age distribution, and 
the effect of these changes on the public services of housing, educa- 
tion, welfare of the blind, tuberculosis, school medical service, 
maternity and child welfare and contributory and free pensions. 
The whole is concisely put, with a knack, not common, of handling 
figures well; and the perusal of the volume can be warmly commended 
to those engaged or interested in social work, public or private, and 
indeed to all in the public services. 

We are at last waking up to the large problems looming ahead 
because of changes in population, though they have not been so 
ignored by administrators as academic writers seem sometimes to 
suppose. All estimates are necessarily conjectural. Mr. Wilson’s 
estimates, for instance, would be substantially different if he had 
assumed that the average fall in birth rate had reached a stationary 
level by about 1940, which is by no means wholly improbable. On 
the other hand, it has been estimated that, if present trends con- 
tinue to grow, at no very distant date the population of the country 
will have reverted to the level of the early years of the nineteenth 
century. But there is nothing cast-iron about trends and they may 
change radically, even though the wide spread of present trends, in 
countries and classes, indicate deep-rooted causes. 

Some other comments might be made on the estimates. In par- 
ticular, the estimates relating to contributory pensions need to be 
substantially corrected in the light of the decennial report issued this 
year by the Government Actuary on the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Acts, 1925-1932 (H.C.82), in which that 
official sets out in his accustomed able and lucid way the position 
and liabilities of the pensions scheme, based on the experience since 
the first Act was passed in 1925; the report is one of the most striking 
of recent Government publications and merits wide study. 

Not many have the ability or patience required for worthy esti- 
mates, and the best of estimates must necessarily contain much con- 
jecture and need periodical revision on new data. What is most 
important for the man of affairs and the social student is to under- 
stand the broad probabilities and their effect on services. Mr. Wilson 
has boldly endeavoured to draw conclusions in this study. Each 
thoughtful administrator can test them in his own field, and may not 
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always agree. For example, many may consider that administrative 
skill can do much more than estimated in reducing costs of education 
because of the coming largely reduced number of school children 
(though savings may be absorbed, largely or wholly, by raised limits 
of age and higher standards). Reference has already been made to 
the large corrections needed in the estimates of contributory pensions. 
The estimates of housing needs, based on estimates of the number of 
families, need to be critically examined, the more because they are 
based also on certain social assumptions. 

Whatever differences, however, there may be on estimates or on 
conclusions, Mr. Wilson has rendered good service in producing this 
interesting study, concise and clear, readily to be understood, even 


by those not of statistical bent. 
I. G. G. 


Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation > 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 2 vols., xix and 1,174 pp. (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 35s. 

“To use a theological term, this book is. . . . to be received as 
a work of supererogation, which, as we understand it, means 
something not required, but spontaneously offered, which may be 
ignored or criticised, but which does not warrant blame, even if it 
be deemed (to use the words of Steele) ‘ an act of so great super- 
erogation as singing without a voice ’.’’ So we are told in a charming 
preface, informing us that Mr. and Mrs. Webb wrote this book 
because they were interested in the subject, without paying attention 
to their reputation, “‘ which will naturally stand or fall upon our 
entire output of the past half-century, to the load of which one more 
book makes no appreciable difference.’’ 

Internal evidence tells us rather more. What interested the Webbs 
at the outset was the “‘ outstanding discovery in economics,”’ the 
deliberate planning of all the nation’s production, distribution and 
exchange, ‘‘ not for swelling the profit of the few, but for increasing 
the consumption of the whole community.’’ They visited the 
U.S.S.R. in 1932. Either before or afterwards, or, more probably, 
both before and afterwards, they mastered all the literature on the 
subject in English, French and German, and received guidance and, 
sometimes, selected translations, in respect of the Russian literature. 
From 1932 to the present day they must have read the Moscow Datly 
News with careful attention, and have followed the output of litera- 
ture very closely. They visited the U.S.S.R. again in 1934. We are 
given hints as to what they saw, and they obviously did not limit 
themselves to Moscow and Leningrad. They were, too, not always 
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together. But otherwise there is nothing in the book to indicate 
how long their personal investigations lasted. The fact is, in any 
case, immaterial. The sociologist who covers a wide field like the 
social economy of one-sixth of the earth’s surface must rely on the 
specialist studies of others. Those who are prepared to deny the 
substance of the book’s judgments must deny the source from which 
the information is derived. For, as one might expect, full biblio- 
graphical references are always given. It is just as obvious that on 
occasions the authors rely on the investigation of a single person 
(as in the case of civil law and justice) as that on other occasions 
they have had to choose between competing theses of many investi- 
gators. Always in the background, too, are masses of statistics, 
used discriminately and with all the caution that one would expect 
from such experienced sociologists. 

The two volumes cover the whole social economy of the U.S.S.R. 
There can be no distinction between political science and economics 
or between economics and sociology. In the collectivist system no 
such lines, peculiar to an individualistic society, can be drawn. 
Consequently, while the first volume might be described as ‘“‘ con- 
stitutional,’’ it is ‘‘ constitutional ’’ in a very special sense. It is 
not concerned only with man the political animal, but also with man 
the producer and man the consumer. It is true that these dis- 
tinctions can be drawn constitutionally, for there is one system of 
soviets covering what we should call ‘‘ government,’’ another system 
operating through trade unions, collective farms and co-operative pro- 
ducers, which we should describe as ‘‘ production,’’ and a third 
system, of co-operative societies and State or municipal trusts, which 
we should describe as “‘ distribution.’’ But these are all organs of 
the community. They are all, that is, comprised in ‘“‘ government.’’ 
They are all related to each other; and, above all, they are nothing 
more than the people—and all the people with a very few exceptions 
—of the U.S.S.R. in their several capacities. 

The fundamental characteristics of the soviet system are in each 
case the same, though the organisation in some branches, as in the 
collective farms, has not attained to the maturity and complexity of 
relationships that are evident in other branches. At the basis is the 
open meeting, whether it be for the village or city soviet, the factory 
meeting, the meeting of those engaged in a collective farm, or the 
co-operative society meeting. In this body are elected the representa- 
tives of the next layer of authorities, and so the system of election 
proceeds from the lowest layer to the All-Union Congress of Soviets 
or to the similar grade in the other branches of government. The 
fundamental ideas are, therefore, the democratic idea of election by 
the people, and the idea, commonly regarded as undemocratic, of 
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indirect election. At each stage the elected representative can be 
called upon for an explanation. If the explanation is regarded as 
unsatisfactory he will be recalled and another elected in his place. 
Elections, it should be said, are completely free, though the mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, here as in every part of the system, 
consider it their duty to give a lead. At every stage, too, there is 
full discussion, conducted quite openly, and complete freedom to 
criticise. ‘‘ Self-criticism ’’ is, indeed, one of the Soviet virtues 
which has, however, enabled ‘“‘ correspondents at Riga ’’ to send 
home tales of incompetence and sabotage. For years before the 
collectivisation of the peasant farms was agreed upon there was dis- 
cussion and controversy. For years there was argument about the 
technique of Soviet foreign policy. But, when once a majority 
decision has been reached, it is the duty of all to carry it out. Trotsky, 
to take the obvious example, was not expelled for differing from 
Stalin, but for continuing to obstruct action when his view had been 
overruled by the majority. 

One other constitutional point should be mentioned. It is the 
almost complete absence of delimitation of functions. The functions 
of a village soviet, as provided by law, are enormous. They are, 
too, roughly the same as, those of the next higher authority, the 
rayon congress of soviets. The explanation is that the lowest 
authority does as it pleases, subject to being overruled or ordered by 
a higher authority. There is the same absence of strict delimitation 
even in the federal structure of the Union. Common action is secured 
here not so much by the superior authority of the All-Union 
authorities, as by a system of “‘ inter-penetration ’’ which enables 
the various Union and republican authorities to act in harmony. 

It is, however, impossible to summarise the complicated constitu- 
tional system of the U.S.S.R. The authors have given a complete 
exposition in three long chapters. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the Communist Party is a part of the Constitution. It is, so to 
speak, the motor of the Constitution, though it gives it direction as 
well as power. Its importance may be gauged by the fact that Stalin 
derives his authority not from his office as a member of the presidium 
of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, but from his office as secretary 
of the central committee of the Communist Party. The Party there- 
fore has another chapter devoted to it; and, except for some valuable 
appendices, Part I closes with an examination of the question whether 
the Soviet system is a democracy or a dictatorship. The answer 
must depend on the meaning of words. It is, in fact, called 
a Dictatorship of the Proletariat. But the proletariat now includes 
nearly everybody; and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat really 
means ‘‘ government of the people, by the people, for the people ”’ 
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according to methods not contemplated by the ‘“‘ bourgeois ’”’ 
revolutionaries of the eighteenth century. 

Volume I is, by reason of its necessary complication, the most 
difficult part of the book. Yet it does make plain, for the first time 
in English as I think, the complex structure of the Union. It is 
certain to be the standard authority for the comparative constitu- 
tional lawyer. Part II, probably, will appeal more to the economist 
and the professional administrator. For here are discussed problems 
which touch us all most closely. It begins by explaining the 
“‘ liquidation ’’ of the landlord and the capitalist and discusses in 
that connection the work of the Ogpu, its predecessor and successor. 
Perhaps it is a bourgeois standard of justice which makes even the 
Western socialist believe that there are better methods of “‘ liquida- 
tion ’’ than those adopted. Two things should, however, be added. 
In the first place, the Western powers were largely to blame because 
of their concerted attack upon Bolshevik Russia. Enemies without 
were supported by enemies within; and the Revolution found it 
necessary to defend itself. In the second place, there is evidence 
that the Ogpu’s bark was worse than its bite. Its tales of midnight 
deaths were largely propagated for preventive purposes, though they 
were accepted as truth by “‘ our correspondent in Riga ’’ and so 
became truth for the wealthier part of British public opinion. 

There follows a chapter which should be read by everyone. The 
economists keep telling us that planning is impossible. This chapter 
does not prove that in all circumstances and in all places planning is 
possible. The Soviet experiment cannot prove that. What it does 
show is that while the rest of the world has been passing through 
a depression, the U.S.S.R. has witnessed a rapidly rising level of 
production and consumption, and has solved, at least for the time 
being, the problem of unemployment. There is no such thing as 
unemployment. The standard of living is not yet high—-not as high 
as most countries in Western Europe, including Great Britain. But 
it is rapidly rising; and—and this is the main point—there appears 
to be no reason why it should stop. 

A plan is not all that is required; nor is the problem of planning 
solved by providing machinery. The stock argument against socialism 
is that the removal of the profit motive removes the incentive to work 
hard. That problem, at least, has been solved in the U.S.S.R. First, 
it should be said that the individual craftsman is not discouraged. 
What is forbidden is the making of profit out of the labour of others 
and, in addition, the process of getting ninepence for fourpence which 
is carried on by what is known in England as the middleman and in 
Russia as the speculator. The individual craftsman and the members 
of the collective farm are allowed to make what profit they please 
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by selling their labour and their products. Secondly, with the assist- 
ance and insistence of the trade unions (for there are no longer 
capitalists to fight and only the community—their own members in- 
cluded—benefits by increased production) piece work is the rule 
wherever it can be applied. Thirdly, there is a complex social organisa- 
tion, which need not be described here, to induce good work. For, 
where all work is for the community, it is anti-social not to give the 
best work possible. 

A tenth chapter deals with social services. This will be of 
particular interest to the specialists, and there are certain more general 
problems, such as those of birth control and abortion, which will 
secure general attention. The next chapter, however, is more 
interesting to the reader not specially interested in the problems of 
local government. Here, for the first time, the nature of ‘‘ Marxism’”’ 
and the campaign against religion are discussed. It is in this chapter, 
too, that the Webbs are most critical. They speak calmly but 
decisively, of the ‘‘ Disease of Orthodoxy.’’ They suggest that con- 
clusions based on scientific investigation of facts are in the Marxist 
tradition, while conclusions based upon scattered phrases from Marx, 
Engels and Lenin are not. The generalisations of Marx ought to 
be used *‘ not as dogmas to be accepted . . . . but only as hypotheses.”’ 
Because, also, the present condition of science does not enable us 
to prove the nature of the universe, they suggest that the strictly 
scientific position is not one of ‘‘ dogmatic atheism ’”’ but one of 
““ scientific agnosticism.’”’ But, in spite of the ‘‘ unfriendly social 
atmosphere ’’ which surrounds religion, the profession of a religious 
belief is not forbidden except to members of the Party, nor are 
religious celebrations prohibited. Nor, further, has the decay of 
religion produced a lowering of the standard of personal morality. 
On the contrary, the morality of the Russian Church was so low, 
the improvement of social conditions has so altered the mental out- 
look of the workers, and the public conscience has developed so 
rapidly, that there is a ‘‘ new puritanism ’’ sweeping the country. 

No reviewer can give an adequate account of nearly twelve 
hundred pages packed with matter. This is a truly remarkable book. 
The authors point out in their preface that they are ‘‘ nearing their 
ninth decade.’’ Yet the volumes bear no mark of senility; on the 
contrary, they contain the results of decades of observation and 
research -applied to a new and exciting sociological problem. The 
book is compiled with the skill and accuracy to be expected from 
authors who, by now, have become so expert in authorship. The 
taste for long books is not shared by everyone. It is a formidable 
task to wade through eleven hundred pages packed with matter 
and embellished with footnotes. Yet the book must be read. The 
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experience of Russia may not give us a new civilisation, but it may 
give a large part of the world a new conception of social ethics 
and governmental technique. One thing the reader of PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION will not find in the volumes. There is very little 
about Soviet officials. The reason is that they are ordinary people. 
W. Ivor JENNINGS. 


The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921 


3y W. H. CuHamBeriin. Vol. I, pp. 427+85; Vol. II, pp. 463+95, with 
maps and illustrations. (Macinillan & Co., Ltd.) 4as. 

Ir may be early days to listen for the voice of history on the first 

four years of the Bolshevik Revolution. The facts must first be 

ascertained and worked over by many researchers and critics—and 

Mr. Chamberlin’s two volumes are a most impressive and convincing 

contribution to this work. 

The author entered Russia in 1922 as correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor, and twelve years’ work—terminating with 
eighteen months free from other pre-occupation-—have gone to the 
making of these volumes. Historical background, the crumbling 
(under the stress of terrible war-time conditions) of the Tsarist political 
and social system, the personalities of the principal contenders for the 
vacant throne, the struggle of Reds and Whites for the sovereignty 
over this people, the onlooking world and its reactions, all are given 
their place in this narrative. 

Despite the warning of 1905, and the pictures of Russian life and 
society presented by its greatest writers, western civilisation—doped 
by romantic accounts of the soul of Russia, of the little Tsarist father 
and his great-souled simple family—was unprepared for events. The 
facts as set out by Mr. Chamberlin are of a different, if less attractive, 
order. ‘‘ It is highly doubtful whether under any conditions the 
Russian political, economic and social organism could have stood 
such an ordeal as the World War.’’ By the winter, 1916-17, it was 
clear that fundamental change was the only alternative to violent 
revolution. On 12th January, 1917, the British Ambassador, Sir 
George Buchanan, warned the Tsar in the following terms: ‘‘ You 
have, Sire, come to the parting of the ways and you have now to 
choose between two paths. The one will lead you to victory and 
a glorious peace, the other to revolution and disaster.’’ But those 
who desired reform in order to strengthen the structure of govern- 
ment hesitated—influenced no doubt by the reflection that it is 
dangerous work harnessing a volcano. 

Until, in March, 1917-—-with the first real tremors from below— 
Tsarism collapsed. ‘‘ The collapse of the Romanov autocracy in 
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March, 1917, was one of the most leaderless, spontaneous, anonymous 
revolutions of all time.’’ 

And what of the personalities. The sketch of Lenin’s career and 
character as sketched in a twenty-page chapter in the first volume 
is in keeping with Lenin in action as shown in the remainder of the 
History. The following quotations must speak for themselves. 

‘“‘ Lenin did not possess a strikingly original or a pyrotechnically 
brilliant mind. Among his contemporaries, Plekhanov surpassed him 
in breadth of historical judgment and erudition, Trotsky in brilliance 
of phrase and quick receptiveness to new ideas, Ryazanov in Marxian 
scholarship. One is sometimes struck by the simplicity of Lenin’s 
world outlook ..... Q 

‘“‘Lenin’s historical greatness is to be found not in creative 
originality of thought, but in his unrivalled ability to transmute an 
existing system of economic and philosophic thought into a pro- 
gramme of militant action..... 

‘* While Lenin was not a cruel man in the sense that he took 
delight in the infliction of suffering, he was quite pitiless and ruthless 
when the occasion demanded..... 

““ Lenin had a keen sense for the breaking point in popular 
endurance. This was why he was able to lead the Party out of what 
must have seemed to many the hopeless dilemma into which war 
communinsm had plunged the country in the spring of 1921, by 
declaring the New Economic Policy.”’ 

Of the opponents of Bolshevism, such as Kolchak, Deniken, 
Wrangle, etc., there are interesting evaluations. Thus, for instance: 
“‘ Baron Peter Wrangle, an impressive figure of a man, in the 
Cossack uniform which he liked to wear, with his stature of more 
than six feet and his resonant booming voice. Wrangle was a typical 
soldierly aristocrat; he might make democratic-sounding declarations 
for the benefit of public opinion in France and America, but at 


heart . . . . he was always an officer of the cavalry regiment of His 
Imperial Majesty ..... oe 
‘“‘ With this background . . . . he could not bridge over the wide 


gulf of suspicion and hostility which always existed between the 
White movement and the peasant masses of the people, and which 
was the fundamental cause of its defeat.’’ 

Then there are the ordinary peasants and town workers, these 
are seen in mass action. Their unenviable history, present condition, 
fears and hates draw stained fingers across the pages of this story. 
It is over this aspect that imagination hesitates. One sees and feels 
neither the idealism to drive, nor the sense of humour to sustain a 
great effort. But perhaps all that is now needed is more knowledge 
of the dreams and hopes of the ordinary soldiers, peasants, and towns- 
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men of Russia as they risked their lives to achieve this revoiuticn; 
the camp fire and canteen stories, and the marching songs which 
maintained sanity and humour. This is a small matter, and it is not 
intended to diminish appreciation of Mr. Chamberlin’s truly remark- 
able achievement. ©. 3. 


The Chinese: Their History and Culture 


By K. S. Latourette, D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History in Yale University. Second edition revised. Two volumes in 
one. Pp. 895+xvi. (New York: The Macmillan Company.) 21s. 

PROFESSOR LATOURETTE has written an admirably clear and com- 
prehensive introduction to the study of China, a book which is full of 
the variety, movement and colour of life in a land that is still largely 
medieval, into two-thirds of which the railway has not yet penetrated, 
and where, until yesterday, four religious systems coexisted 
harmoniously in the belief and practice of the ordinary man. The 
first volume is an outline of Chinese history from its legendary 
beginnings to the establishment of Manchukuo as an independent 
State under Japanese tutelage. The second, an analysis of Chinese 
civilisation under such heads as race, government, economics, religion, 
social life, art and literature. The two together supply a need which 
many must have felt for an authoritative and readable account of 
the Chinese point of view and the Chinese way of doing things, as 
well as of the unique transitional period of the last thirty or forty 
years. 

Readers of the ‘‘ Outline of History ’’ will remember Mr. Wells’s 

strictures on the small space allotted to China by the professional 

historians. That was perhaps inevitable until the present day. For 
however true it may be that in duration, population and area of 
influence, the Chinese Empire will bear comparison with the greatest 
the world has known, yet—even granting a common Sumerian origin 
for her civilisation, possibly shared by the Indian as well as certain 

Mediterranean cultures—China has gone her separate way for three 

thousand years or more, with only the rarest contacts with Europe. 

The mountain barriers and deserts of central Asia and great distances 

by sea have kept East and West apart, and it has required the steam- 

ship, the telegraph, the radio, and the world-wide expansion of 
modern capitalism to weld the two inseparably together. 

The picture of this quasi-independent world given by Mr. 
Latourette is full of instruction for the student of mankind. The 
Chinese constitute the largest homogeneous population ever gathered 
under one government, and the duration of the Chinese State has been 
exceeded by that of ancient Egypt alone. Judged by modern western 
standards, the general economic level of life in China to-day is excep- 
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tionally low. But those standards, as Mr. Latourette reminds us, are 
of recent origin. Until the industrial revolution released hitherto 
unknown sources of energy towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
it is probable that a greater number of people lived at a higher 
economic level in China than anywhere else in the world. That was 
so not only under the greatest of the Manchu emperors, but also in 
the middle ages when Marco Polo, setting out from Rome, visited 
the court of Khubilai Khan at Cambaluc (Peiping) and declared the 
cities of China the largest and most magnificent in the world. We 
learn here how this long duration of relative prosperity and security 
was rendered possible by a system of government centred on a civil 
service that was the finest flower of Chinese culture. Other civilisa- 
tions, such as the western European, have been essentially military 
in their basic ideals. Their paragon has been the “ hero,’”’ and 
‘‘ chivalry ’’ and “‘ honour ”’ have been their standards. But Con- 
fucian China deliberately exalted the civil administrator and depressed 
the military caste, on the ground that ‘‘ society should be controlled 
by those who have been educated in the lore and virtues of civilised 
humanity.’’ So great was the prestige of Chinese administration that 
even the foreign dynasties that ruled by right of conquest respected 
its traditions, and in our own day the proposal to supersede the 
ancient classics as the subject for the civil service examinations was, 
when first put forward, the occasion of a political crisis. That the 
time-honoured system has now passed finally away is not the least 
revolutionary of the changes wrought in the new China inaugurated 
by Sun Yat-sen. 

A western historian inevitably describes China by reference to 
what is familiar in Europe and America. Each society is fitted to 
act as a foil to the other. It cannot be pretended, however, that the 
comparison is always, or indeed usually, to the advantage of the 
West. The Chinese in every age have regarded themselves as greatly 
superior in civilisation to the peoples of Europe, and the first overtures 
for trade were rejected by the emperors with a disdain that at the 
time appeared comic. When, however, in the nineteenth century the 
powers, led by Great Britain, at last forced the Chinese to capitulate 
and open their ports to opium and other commodities of western 
commerce, it is impossible to deny that, judged ethically, it was the 
Europeans who were behaving like barbarians, and since then the 
greed of imperialists and concession-hunters makes a sorry story as 
told in these pages. 

The extreme conservatism of the Chinese system proved its un- 
doing. Once contact was established with Europeans, armed with 
the formidable resources of scientific technique, only one line of 
action could have averted partition and exploitation. That line the 
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Japanese adopted and the Chinese rejected, until it was perhaps too 
late to stave off the worst consequences of the clash between two 
cultures. 

The story of this crisis which has its roots in the whole past of 
China, told with exemplary impartiality, is perhaps the most 
interesting, because most topical, part of Mr. Latourette’s book. But 
every part is so good that it is difficult to find anything which might 
be altered with advantage. It might have been well if a more 
generous use had been made of dates. It is placing an undue strain 
on the alertness of the reader to confront him on every page with 
such expressions as ‘‘ during the Sui,’’ ‘‘ early in the Ch’in,”’ or 
‘‘ late in the Shang.’’ But the method is in general so logical and 
the style so lucid that the attentive reader of this fascinating volume 
has little difficulty in adjusting himself to this and a few other 
mannerisms of the sinologist. An extensive bibliography of Chinese, 
European and American books is appended to each chapter, and 
there is a good index and an end map. The second edition has 
followed the first at an interval of only ten months. A better guide 
would be hard to find for the reader who desires either to understand 
the wonderful Chinese civilisation for its own sake or to grasp the 
forces of world politics which in the present age, and it may be for 
centuries to come, seem destined to have China for their storm centre. 

A. R. 


European Statesmen 


Down the Years. By The Rt. Hon. Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., P.C., 
M.P. (Cassell.)” 15s. 
Gustav Stresemann; His Diaries, Letters, and Papers. Edited and trans- 
lated by Eric Sutton. Vol. 1. (Macmillan.) 25s. 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN describes his book as consisting of 
“random recollections of men and events,’’ put together in default 
of the “‘ interesting book of memoirs ’’ which he might have written 
if he had ever kept a diary or if his memory were “ less faulty.”’ 
It is, however, in many ways more interesting than a more conven- 
tional autobiography. Much of it, including the most important 
chapters, is contemporaneous with the events described, and the rest 
gains more in vividness than it can have lost in substantial accuracy 
through the play of recollection. The early chapters, describing 
experiences in Paris and Berlin in the ’eighties, including a luncheon 
party with Bismarck, are delightful reading. The most important 
contribution to history in the later chapters is no doubt the letter 
written by the author, then Secretary of State for India, to the Vice- 
roy, Lord Chelmsford, on December 8, 1916, giving a full account 
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of the events leading up to the fall of the Asquith and the formation 
of the Lloyd George administrations. This confirms Asquith’s state- 
ment in his Memories, that when Mr. Bonar Law visited Asquith on 
Sunday morning, December 3, in order to convey to him the whole 
mind of the Unionist members of the Cabinet, who had met on that 
very morning, he failed to hand him the statement or “‘ resolution ”’ 
(as the letter calls it) which they had drawn up, and did not even 
read it to him. 

From the point of view of this Journal the most interesting chapter 
in the book is that entitled ‘‘ Cabinet-making after the War.’ It 
brings out the extent to which the adoption of the War Cabinet 
system, or rather expedient, had caused its leading members to forget 
the fundamental principles of the constitution. Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law actually contemplated that, owing to their 
absence in Paris, they should govern without a Cabinet. ‘‘ They 
must,’’ so it was argued, ‘‘to a large extent be plenipotentiaries—they 
could not be constantly referring to a Cabinet at home for instruc- 
tions.’’ ‘‘ But who,’’ asked Sir Austen Chamberlain, to whom the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer had been offered, ‘“‘ would be in a 
position to summon a meeting of Ministers if one was required—or to 
take decisions ?”’ 

‘* Ah, there !’’ was the reply, ‘‘ that is what the King asked. He 
is very greatly disturbed.”’ 

In the event, the plan was abandoned and Mr. Bonar Law 
shortened his visit to Paris. 

The chapter on Locarno, written in reply to isolationist criticisms, 
goes in the main over familiar ground. The issue at stake is 
summarized in a sentence: ‘‘Our choice is not between participation 
and isolation, but between helping to shape events and becoming their 
victim.’’ The real defect of the Locarno Agreements, as we now see 
them in retrospect, is that their framers failed to seize the psycho- 
logical moment for an agreed limitation of German armaments. But 
that was not their fault so much as that of those who had insisted, 
from 1920 onwards, in casting that task upon the League of Nations, 
in the belief that a multi-lateral convention on this most complex 
and contentious of all international issues could be successfully 
negotiated in the ‘‘ Geneva atmosphere.’”’ 

There is one slip in this chapter which is not without interest. 
Speaking of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance drawn up at the League 
Assembly of 1923, chiefly under the impulsion of Lord Cecil, the 
writer says: ‘‘ Lord Cecil, I think, represented the Government of the 
Union of South Africa . . . . but at Geneva he was generally regarded 
as expressing the mind of Great Britain.’’ As a matter of fact, 
Lord Cecil who. during the Coalition Government, had attended the 
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Assembly as a South African delegate, was in that year (1923) delegate 
of the United Kingdom. But whether the first Baldwin Government 
would have accepted the Treaty which was negotiated on its behalf 
had it not fallen from power a few months later must remain a 
matter for surmise. 

The Stresemann volume is the antithesis of that of his Locarno 
associate. It covers the first third of the material issued in the 
German edition. The German volumes, the publication of which was 
completed within four years of Stresemann’s death, are peculiar of 
their kind. They consist of the material collected by him for an 
autobiography which he was not destined to write. His literary 
executors sifted it, arranged it in chronological order, and then put 
it into print; beginning with January, 1923, the month of the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. Thus the whole earlier period of Stresemann’s 
political career, including his war-time activities, is ignored, except 
for a brief introductory statement. By contrast, the six and three- 
quarter years of Stresemann’s prominence are recorded in great 
detail. The result is, of course, a mine of information of all kinds, 
domestic and international, important and trivial. Stresemann’s 
working day is brought vividly before us by the rough notes in his 
diary, and his working methods by the articles written or sketched 
out by him for his organs in the press. A large number of letters both 
to and from Stresemann are also printed. The editors indeed 
expressly state that they considered it their duty to include all material 
of importance whether favourable to Stresemann or not, leaving to 
the future historian the task of appreciation 

Such a book certainly called for translation. But to render it in 
English dress was a distasteful task, both on account of its bulk and 
of its indigestible quality. The translator has found himself com- 
pelled to cut the original down by roughly one-quarter—from the 
600 pages of the German to 460. He has done his best to leave out 
nothing of importance, but the result is that the axe has fallen on the 
scattered minor materials, such as diary-notes, which give the 
original much of whatever life it posseses. Moreover, the trouble- 
some business of ensuring the accuracy of the translation has, as 
various soundings have revealed, not been carried through with 
sufficient care. Nevertheless, for those to whom the original is a 
closed book, this volume is an indispensable source for the European 
history of seven troubled years. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
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This Torch of Freedom 


Speeches and Addresses by The Rt. Hon. StantEy Batpwin, M.P., Prime 
Minister. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 12s. 6d. 


‘* For forms of Government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.’’ 


There can hardly be any saying which comes to the mind of a 
civil servant so often or with so much force as the one quoted above. 
Of course, we believe that good administration is supremely important 
but it must also be a help to have a form of Government which makes 
administration easy, or at any rate possible, rather than an ill- 
designed machine whose wheels need constant greasing and even 
then are apt to stick. Whether our own forms are the best and 
wisest which could be devised is an open question and some of us 
might disagree with Mr. Baldwin when he says “‘ we have perfected 
the machinery of popular Government,”’ but in any event it is con- 
soling to have as the chief organiser of the machine of Government 
one who possesses to so remarkable an extent as the Prime Minister 
the qualities of wisdom and understanding which in one of his 
addresses he refers to as the most precious, as they are the rarest 
things in the world. 

In Mr. Baldwin’s collected speeches and addresses, recently 
published, there are a few threads which run through and may be 
picked up here and there. The first is the historical sense which gives 
meaning to political institutions which have grown and developed 
through the centuries; the second is the love and understanding of 
the English countryside; the third an optimism which many will 
regard as justified and some may find slightly irritating even whilst 
they wonder if it is a personal conviction or a sort of professional 
manner designed to give confidence. Possibly it is partly the result 
of following his own advice to schoolboys when he said: ‘‘ Have a 
profound faith in your own people and grow the hide of a rhinoceros.”’ 
However, it is significant that even Mr. Baldwin admits that the last 
I0oo years which have seen remarkable growth in the industrial 
structure of the country have not shown similar changes in the 
machinery of Government and that he recognises that some dis- 
appointment is naturally caused by this “‘ lag.’’ 

It may be invidious to mention any one of these speeches and 
addresses as containing more of interest than the others, and in so 
varied a collection, dealing with people and things as widely separated 
as Wesley and Burne-Jones, sailors, geologists and schoolboys, there 
is something to suit all tastes, but it would be difficult to find com- 
pressed into a short space more than is given in the John Clifford 
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lecture of 1930, entitled ‘‘ The Authentic Note of Democracy.’’ Here 
the Prime Minister draws upon the Greeks, the thinkers who “ like 
the authors of the Shorter Catechism were always bringing their pupils 
back to first principles.’’ What was all government for? What was 
the true end of all the labours of statesmen? Mr. Baldwin finds useful 
lessons in the failure as well as in the achievement of Greece, and the 
note of warning is particularly timely to those who are interested in 
the social problems connected with unemployment and to which the 
popular social conscience, now so splendidly developed, sometimes 
responds with more zeal than wisdom. In discussing developments 
in social legislation, he says: ‘‘ I am told that there is at least reason 
to question :— 

(a) whether the expansion of protective services along the lines at 
present being followed is ‘ freeing men for activity’ or is 
encouraging inertia; 

(b) whether the constructive services are being developed along 
the lines which encourage to the full, variety, initiative and 
self-exertion ; 

(c) whether the sense of corporate responsibility without which 
the good life can hardly be won for any community is being 
fostered by the expansion of public social services along the 
lines at present being followed.”’ 

These are searching questions which ali good citizens might well try 
honestly to answer. Incidentally there is a welcome touch of humour 
where Mr. Baldwin says: ‘‘ No one of us whose days are spent in 
Parliament can read the pages of Aristophanes without seeing our- 
selves and our colleagues drawn to the life.’’ 

But to readers of this Journal it would be natural and right that 
the most interesting speech should be that given to the Institute in 
October, 1933. It is consoling to know that the Prime Minister con- 
siders it ‘‘ right that the Civil Service should be jealous of its 
independence, its anonymity and its aloofness from political con- 
troversy.’’ Perhaps a little less consoling, but no less wholesome, 
is the kindly admonition and the reminder of ‘‘ the drawbacks of 
security, routine and a pension,’’ the need for “‘ fresh currents of 
energy ’’ and, above all, ‘‘ that the State was made for man and not 
man for the State.”’ 

But besides his tribute to the central service it is good to know 
that Mr. Baldwin believes in the value of local self-government and 
the voluntary local governing bodies. If we are ever tempted to envy 
the centralised system of France or Germany, it may be well to 
remember what Mr. Baldwin quotes from his exponent of the history 
of law in his University days, ‘‘ Local bodies should be left to flounder 
and blunder towards better things . . . . Give the local authorities 
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a large room in which they can at least make fools of themselves 
upon a very considerable and striking scale.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin has suggested that the Prime Minister might be called 
the Prime Servant, and we are glad and proud to be servants under 
him in the household of the State. 

y a OP 


Management, Planning, and Control 
By A. G. H. Dent, F.S.S., F.R.Econ.S., F.I.1.A. (Gee & Co.) tos. 6d. 


THE large and growing literature of Business Management has in the 
last few years shown a tendency to concentrate its interest on 
problems of organisation and the direction of policy: to shift its 
attention from the factory to the office and the board room. At this 
point it comes into contact with the business of government: for 
though the ultimate purposes of the two are different, the technique 
and the problems have a good deal in common. The common 
element lies in the need for organising and directing human effort 
on a large scale towards a single purpose. No light or simple task, 
as even dictators must find. 

Mr. Dent tells us that his purpose is to show modern industrial 
control as it is developing: to suggest improvements and to provide 
a comprehensive picture of management planning and control 
techniques. Now this cannot be done in some 300 pages, and he 
admits, wisely, that his method has been that of selection. What he 
has done, and done very well, within the limits of his space, is to 
bring his readers up to date in current thought and practice in relation 
to the principal tools of modern industrial organisation. It is one of 
the merits of this method of treatment that it provides no ready-made 
solution for the particular problems with which the business executive 
may find himself confronted. He will still have to worry them out 
for himself. But Mr. Dent tells him where to look and calls his 
attention to the difficulties and obstacles which he may encounter on 
the way. All which is very useful to the man who has realised that 
there is no substitute for thinking out his own problems. 

The system of planning for the individual business commonly 
known as Budgetary Control is the principal tool in Mr. Dent’s kit. 
Budgetary control may at first sight seem to be little more than the 
well-established governmental budgetary system adapted to the 
different purposes and conditions of productive enterprise. Between 
the annual estimates of, say, a large and well-conducted municipality 
and the sales, production, expenses and capital budget of a large 
industrial concern there is no fundamental difference. It is probable, 
however, that in those concerns where the system has become well- 
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established and fully developed the budget as an instrument has a 
more conscious and potent influence on organisation and performance 
than is commonly to be found among governmental institutions. 
Business is experimenting, for its purposes, with an instrument with 
which we have long been familiar for ours; and, as with all experi- 
mentation, it finds in it possibilities which we have missed or for- 
gotten, or which perhaps do not apply within the range of govern- 
mental activities. It is this which gives a certain freshness to studies 
of budgetary control in productive industry. 

At the same time, there are radical differences between the con- 
ditions under which industry, and government, are carried on which 
it would be unwise to ignore. Finance, in the form of profit, is 
primary in industry; in government, except in the field of utility 
services, it is secondary, and organisations and policies are determined 
by forces to which finance is a subordinate or even a negligible con- 
sideration. Those forces moreover are far less predictable than those 
which govern the conduct of business enterprise. The ‘‘ budget ’’ 
therefore does not and cannot dominate policy and organisation as 
does budgetary control in a large-scale enterprise operating under 
that system. All of which makes the subject of quite definite interest 
to students of public administration. 

Mr. Dent is practical rather than profoundly philosophical. He 
is a little apt to leave off just where he begins to be interesting, and 
his study is substantially confined to manufacturing industry. He 
writes, however, from a wealth of knowledge and considerable 
practical experience, and with these the book could not fail to be, 
as it is, suggestive, helpful, and provocative of thought. 

MH. NB. 


Mercantilism 
By Et F. Heckscuer. Authorised translation by Medel Shapiro. 2 vols. 

(Allen & Unwin, 1935.) 42s. 

ALTHOUGH there has, in the last few decades, been a striking growth 
of interest in economic history the occasions on which a master of the 
subject produces a comprehensive treatise setting out his general views 
on a large branch of it are still sufficiently rare to make any such 
work, when it does appear, of very special interest. 

Professor Heckscher’s volumes are therefore certain to claim the 
attention of the learned world, if only as the mature expression of the 
views of a distinguished scholar who has for the greater part of his 
life been actively engaged in the study of economic history. But 
there are several other reasons which contribute to make his imposing 
treatise an event of more than ordinary importance in the sphere 
not only of historical studies but also of political and economic theory. 
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In the first place his subject, mercantilism, has been curiously 
neglected as a fundamental category of interpretation in the realm 
of economic history. English students of this aspect of history 
have long felt the need of an independent review of a subject which 
has had little real development outside the classic pages of the 
““ Wealth of Nations,’’ and Schmoller’s famous essay published in 
1894. 

The failure to concentrate attention on mercantilism, strange as it 
may seem in the light of the close relation between economic thought 
and political and administrative policy, may perhaps reveal a healthy 
distaste for the creation of ‘‘ systems ”’ in historical interpretation, 
and the gibe that the ‘‘ mercantile system ’’ was an invention of 
Adam Smith, although it is not one which is repeated by Professor 
Heckscher, contains just that element of truth which makes it a 
valuable caution to those who would fall too readily to the tempta- 
tion to elevate their private rationalisations of historical processes into 
objective realities. 

Professor Heckscher does not do this. His study is factual in the 
best sense, and its interpretations bear the stamp of a fair and 
admirably balanced historical judgment. 

The second great merit of his work is, indeed, the manner in 
which this long neglected task has now been undertaken from a 
European rather than from a national point of view. Nothing is 
more valuable in an historical study of economic development than a 
comparative survey of parallel developments in more than one 
country. Few, for instance, would pretend to any understanding of 
mercantilist theories without making some study of the work of 
Colbert, but where is an easily accessible and satisfactory study of 
Colbert to be found? Professor Heckscher, using the voluminous 
correspondence and other papers of Colbert, has woven into his 
narrative an account of the aims and achievements and the failures 
of Colbert which will be of immense assistance to students who until 
now have had little to help them to form a just appreciation of the 
part which Colbert sought to play in the economic development of 
France. 

Examples of this sort could be multiplied, and they are the best 
evidence of the value of a work which embraces most countries in 
western Europe. In our own generation Sweden deservedly ranks 
high among the countries which have contributed in marked degree 
to economic studies, and in this work Professor Heckscher has 
strikingly demonstrated the value of the detached standpoint which his 
countrymen can take in viewing the history of their neighbours. 

A third factor which greatly enhances the value of his work arises 
from the fact that the historian here is also an economist, a degree 
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of academic bilingualism which is by no means general in this sphere. 

Novelty, comprehensiveness and impartiality are sufficient merits 
to recommend any work of historical research of this magnitude, but 
there are especial reasons why Professor Heckscher’s volumes should 
be of the greatest interest to students of public administration. It is 
an interest not merely historical, although in the dearth of material 
bearing upon the history of public administration it is inevitable that 
it throws light on the subject from angles which the administrator as 
such might tend to neglect. Such, for example, is the immense drag 
on social progress occasioned in the past by the corruption and 
inefficiency of officials. 

The special development of economic policy in England and the 
marked contrast in which it stands to that of other countries in 
Europe is admirably treated in the penetrating survey of the gradual 
weakening of attempts to continue the internal regulation of industry 
in England in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

It would not be right, however, by the citation of some specially 
attractive features of the work to obscure its general scope as the 
most authoritative account yet available of the main trends of 
economic policy during the period which elapsed between the end of 
the middle ages and before the beginning of the era of laissez-faire. 
It does not, of course, pretend to be a complete treatise on the 
economic history of the period, although to survey the changes in 
economic policy and economic thought through these centuries pre- 
supposes in the author a mastery of economic history and in turn 
provides the reader with most important clues to a fuller under- 
standing of the process of historical evolution. The work is divided 
into five parts. Part I filling the whole of the first volume deals with 
mercantilism as a unifying force superseding feudal and medieval 
particularism. Mercantilism as a system of power and as a system 
of protection form Parts II and III; the monetary aspects of 
mercantilism, Part IV. 

In the concluding section on mercantilism as a conception of 
society, Professor Heckscher presents his conclusions upon the con- 
cord and the conflict between mercantilism and Jaissez-faire in a way 
which should prove a powerful stimulus to that deeper investigation 
of the historical process which is required in order to show up the 
errors concealed in the facile and crude mechanism of action and 
reaction which too often forms the whole stock in trade of the popular 
historical expositor. 

The translation is from the German edition and it seems excellently 
done, a fact upon which it is less necessary to dwell since it has had 
the advantage of the author’s revision, and Professor Heckscher’s 
mastery of the English language is the admiration and envy of 
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anyone striving after some competence in a tongue other than his 
own. The work is of too vivid an interest to stimulate the search 
for minor linguistic blemishes, which in any case are few, @.g., 
‘* demanded by them ”’ at the foot of page 260, Vol. I, should read 
“‘ of them,’’ and the “‘ Edwardian ’’ period of English history would 
not generally be regarded here as starting from the end of the 
thirteenth century (Vol. I, p. 225). Occasionally there is a generalisa- 
tion which seems too sweeping, as the statement that ‘‘ the idea that 
man and his welfare might be an end in themselves certainly never 
occurred to anyone; they were merely a means to be used for the 
purposes of the State ’’ (Vol. II, p. 44). In a French context this 
seems decidedly unfair even to Henri IV with his slogan of the 
‘“‘ poule au pdét ’’ and the good Sully, his Minister. It also is rather 
hard on the eighteenth century (which it is true, receives relatively 
little attention in the work). It overlooks, for instance, courageous 
old Vauban, whose ‘‘ Dixme Royale ’’ surely deserved a mention 
somewhere in the work, not to mention Voltaire ? 

These, however, are minor points. 

In an era when a renewed call for State action for economic 
ends accompanies a growing distaste for the uncertainties of 
laissez-faire as a political philosophy, it may be expected that 
thoughtful students of the alternative ends of State activity will 
turn again with interest to the ideas which liberated mankind from 
the shackles of medizvalism. That there are tempting comparisons 
no less than obvious and fundamental differences between the 
new mercantilism and the old will be immediately apparent. Few 
who care to look into the matter in more detail will disagree with 
Professor Heckscher’s concluding words, that ‘‘ the study of 
mercantilism may contribute in various ways, either positively or 
negatively, both as a foundation and as an historical parallel, to 
render more profound our insight into the economic problems of the 
past and future.”’ We et 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
By F. A. ENever, M.A., LL.D. 


SYNOPSIS 


Compulsory Purchase; Re-arrangement of County Districts; Poor Law Settlement ; Road 
Widening ; Compensation for Prescription of Building Line; Electricity Supply ; Super- 
annuation Allowance. 


Compulsory Purchase 

A recent case which has aroused considerable interest is Marriott v. Minister of 
Health (The Times, 30th October, 1935; 180 Law Times, 332; 99 Justice of the Peace, 
764 ; 80 Law Journal, 379). 

The main question for decision was whether the Minister of Health could confirm a 
compulsory purchase order where the property had been cleared by the owner between 
the date of the order and its confirmation by the Minister. 

Section 11 (3) of the Housing Act, 1930, provides as follows : — 

f any person aggrieved by an order desires to question its validity on the 
ground that it is not within the powers of this Act or that any requirement of this 
Act has not beer complied with, he may, within six weeks after the publication of 
the notice of confirmation, make an application for the purpose to the High 
Court and when such application is duly made the Court... (ii) if satisfied 
upon the hearing of the application that the order is not within the powers of this 
Act or that the interests of the applicant have been substantially prejudiced by 
any requirement of this Act not having been complied with, may quash the order 
either generally or in so far as it affects any property of the applicant. 

In pursuance of that provision Mr. Marriott applied to the Court to quash a com- 
pulsory purchase order. The facts were that the applicant owned 27 out of 39 houses 
in an area which the Nottingham Corporation had declared to be a clearance area and in 
respect of which they had made a compulsory order. The applicant proceeded to 
demolish his houses and the demolition was completed not only before the Minister had 
confirmed the order but even before the date of the local inquiry which it had become 
necessary to hold in view of objections made. 

In asking the Court to quash the compulsory purchase order the applicant relied on 
two grounds, one being that the local inquiry was void, the report based on it was bad 
and the purported confirmation by the Minister was a nullity, because evidence tendered 
on behalf of the applicant of an agreement by a Mr. Gibbon for the purchase from the 
Corporation of part of the land included in the order had been wrongly rejected. On 
this score Mr. Justice Swift, relying on a decision of the House of Lords in Local 
Government Board v. Arlidge [1915] A.C. 120 to the effect that nothing should 
be done which offended against natural justice, held that in order to have the 
effect of vitiating the proceedings there must be some impropriety which went to the 
root of the whole matter. He did not think that there was anything in the way in 
which the inquiry had been conducted which offended against natural justice and 
therefore this ground of appeal failed. 

The other and more important ground on which the applicant relied was that the 
conditions did not exist under which the Corporation was entitled to acquire the land 
under the Housing Act in view of the fact that the area had been cleared before the 
order was confirmed by the Minister, and on this point His Lordship held that the 
applicant was right. He did not see how a clearance order could be ordered after the 
land had in fact been cleared and pointed out that the confirming order of the Minister 
was not retrospective. The land, he said, belonged to the applicant. If the applicant 
had waited, he would have had to deal with it as ordered, but, as he did not wait, the 
Corporation could not now say that they were entitled to buy the land in order to 
demolish houses on it which had already been demolished. 
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Presumably the applicant cleared the site for the express purpose of defeating the 
Corporation’s proposals, and it will be interesting to see whether legislation will be 
proposed to rectify what must be to the owner a rather expensive loophole of escape 
from the statutory provisions for the compulsory purchase of clearance areas. 


Another recent case relating to compulsory purchase is that of Liverpool Corporation 
uv. Rose (79 Solicitors’ Journal, 839), where a compulsory purchase order was made in 
respect of property required for a re-housing scheme and was duly confirmed by the 
Minister of Health under the provisions of section 10 of the Housing Act, 1930. A 
notice to treat and a notice of entry, in pursuance of section 106 of the Housing Act, 
1925, were served at the same time by sending to the lessee and occupier both notices 
in one registered envelope. 

The defendant appealed against the decision of the County Court Judge in favour of 
the plaintiffs in an action for possession, contending that the notices were invalid on the 
ground that the notice to treat should have been served first. 

The Court of Appeal (Wright, M.R., Romer, L.J., and Eve, J.) held that there was 
nothing in the Act of 1925 which required a notice to treat to be served before serving a 
notice of entry. If notice of entry were given first the 28 days’ notice required to be 
given by section 106 (3) (a) of the Act of 1925 would not begin to run until the notice 
to treat had been given. 


Re-arrangement of County Districts 


In Purfleet Urban District Council v. Minister of Health and others (80 Law Journal, 
306; 180 Law Times, 330; 99 Justice of the Peace, 712; 79 Solicitors’ Journal, 838; 
52 Times Law Reports, 33) the House of Lords dismissed the Council’s appeal from a 
decision of the Court of Appeal, which itself supported a decision of the Divisional Court, 
on the question of the validity of the procedure adopted in connection with modifications of 
proposals for the re-arrangement of County Districts under section 46 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929. That section provides that County Councils shall, after conferences with 
representatives of the councils of the several districts wholly or partly within the county, 
review the circumstances of all such districts and consider whether it is desirable to 
effect any of the changes referred to in the section, which include inter alia any altera- 
tion or definition of the boundaries of any such district or of any parish. 

The Essex County Council, after reviewing all the districts in the county and con- 
ferring with the various councils, included among its proposals changes in the boundaries 
of certain districts immediately on the north of the River Thames and comprising four 
local authorities of which the Purfleet Urban District Council was one. These proposals 
were sent to the Minister of Health after the 1st April, 1932, and, when the statutory 
local inquiry necessitated on account of objections received had been held, the Minister 
confirmed many of the proposals, but as regards the proposals particularly mentioned 
above he propounded a scheme materially different from the original proposals and 
invited supplementary proposals regerding an area of which the district within the 
Purfleet Urban District Council formed part. The County Council thereupon submitted 
such proposals without convening any further conference with the representatives of the 
districts thereby affected. A further local inquiry was held and thereafter the Minister 
approved the supplementary proposals and made a draft order accordingly, which pro- 
vided, among other things, for the abolition of the Purfleet Urban District Council. 

The Purfleet Urban District Council challenged the procedure. 

Lord Hailsham, L.C., in giving judgment, in which the other noble and learned Lords 
concurred, held that the statute in effect provided that proposals be put forward by the 
County Council after they had been examined and considered by the persons affected and 
that, after an inquiry had been held, there was nothing to prevent the Minister, before 
reaching a conclusion, from asking the County Council to reconsider their original pro- 
posals in the light of later information, and to submit modified or altered proposals, and 
also that it was for the Minister when any proposals were submitted after the rst April, 
1932, to extend the time or to refuse to do so as, in his discretion, he might see fit. 
When the Minister wrote inviting the County Council to submit fresh proposals he was in 
fact extending the time for that purpose. 

On the question whether a preliminary conference with representatives of the councils 
of the various districts affected was a condition precedent to the submission of the sup- 
plementary proposals by the County Council, His Lordship said that what the County 
Council did on the second occasion was not to hold a second review, but to reconsider the 
proposals which had been put forward so far as that district was concerned in the light 
og facts which they had already ascertained in the conference which they had already 
held. 

The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
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Poor Law Setilement 

Two recent decisions on this subject should be noted. 

In Nottingham County Council v. Middlesex County Council (99 Justice of the Peace, 
729; 180 Law Times, 351 ; 80 Law Journal, 341) the question was whether a poor law 
settlement by renting and rating could be obtained by virtue of a weekly tenancy. The 
matter is now governed by section 89 of the Poor Law Act, 1930, which provides as 
follows : — 
If any person (a) rents, and by virtue of the renting occupies for a whole year, 

a tenement in any county or county borough consisting of a separate and distinct 
dwelling-house or building, or of land, or of both, at a rent of not less than ten 
pounds; and (b) himself pays the rent or at least ten pounds thereof; and (c) is 
assessed to and pays the general rate in respect of that tenement for one year; and 
(d) resides in the county or county borough for forty days, he shall thereby 
acquire a settlement in the county or county borough. 

The facts in the present case were that a person became chargeable in September, 
1934, to the county of Middlesex, having for upwards of two years to June, 1934, been 
a weekly tenant and ratepayer of a dwelling-house in the county of Nottingham at a 
rent of 18s. a week. Later in September, 1934, the Middlesex Justices ordered his 
removal to the county of Nottingham, and against this order the Nottingham County 
Council appealed to Quarter Sessions. 

The Court (Lord Hewart, C.J., Humphreys and Singleton, JJ.) held that section 89 
of the Poor Law Act, 1930, made no change in the old law. The section did not apply 
to a weekly tenant who occupied a tenement for a year and therefore no settlement had 
been obtained in the county of Nottingham by renting and rating. The appeal was 
allowed. 


In Derby County Council v. Middlesex County Council (52 Times Law Reports, 15; 
99 Justice of the Peace, 678) the point at issue was whether the period of attendance at 
an annual training camp of the Territorial Force can be included in computing three 
years’ residence for the purposes of section 86 (1) of the Poor Law Act, 1930. 

Section 93 (1) of the Act provides :— 

No person shall be removed, nor shall any order be made for the removal of 
any person, from any county or county borough in which he has resided for one 
year next before the application of the order: Provided that any time during 
which he has been (a) serving in the naval, military or air service of the Crown as 
a seaman, marine, soldier or airman . . . shall not be regarded as interrupting 
his residence in the county or county borough, but shall for all purposes be 
excluded in the computation of time hereinbefore mentioned. 

A poor person having become chargeable to the county of Middlesex, the Middlesex 
Justices ordered his removal to the county of Derby as the place of his last legal settle- 
ment. On the facts of the case, both parties agreed that if the period of fourteen days’ 
attendance at the Territorial Force annual training camp was a period of military service 
as a soldier within the meaning of section 93 (1) of the Poor Law Act, 1930, so as to 
constitute a break in residence for the purpose of computing the term of three years 
under section 86 (1) of the Act, then the last place of legal settlement was in the county 
of Derby, whereas if such period did not constitute such a break then the legal settle- 
ment was in the county borough of Sheffield. 

The Derby County Council appealed to Quarter Sessions and, on a case being stated, 
the Court (Lord Hewart, C.J., Humphreys and Singleton, JJ.) held that, although 
a man in the Territorial Force when attending an annual training camp is a person 
subject to military law, he is not in the military service of the Crown as a soldier within 
the meaning of section 93 (1) of the Act. Accordingly, the period of fourteen days 
attendance at the Territorial Force training camp did not constitute a break in residence; 
therefore, the last legal settlement was in the county borough of Sheffield. 


Road Widening 
An application recently made to the Chancellor of the Diocese of Sheffield for a 
faculty to authorise the taking of a strip of land forming part of a churchyard for the 
purpose of road widening disclosed the undesirability of a local authority agreeing to 
take over, other than for a limited period only, the management and control of a church- 
yard as an open space in exercise of the power conferred on local authorities by 
section 9 (b) of the Open Spaces Act, 1906, if there is any likelihood of part of the 
churchyard being subsequently required for road widening purposes. 
Section 10 of the Open Spaces Act, 1906, provides: — 
“A local authority who have acquired any estate or interest in or control 
Over any open space or burial ground under this Act shall, subject to any con- 
ditions under which the estate, interest or control was so acquired—(a) hold and 
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administer the open space or burial ground in trust to allow, and with a view to, 
the enjoyment thereof by the public as an open space within the meaning of this 
Act and under proper control and regulation and for no other purpose; and 
(b) maintain and keep the open space or burial ground in a good and decent 
state. ./s-."° 

By section 20 of the Act ‘‘ open space ’’ is defined as meaning ‘‘ any land, whether 
inclosed or not, on which there are no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth 
part is covered with buildings, and the whole or the remainder of which is laid out as 
a garden or is used for purposes of recreation, or lies waste and unoccupied.”’ 

The strip of land, the subject of the application, was part of the churchyard of the 
Parish Church of Bolton-upon-Dearne which had been closed for burials since 1888. 
Angel Street, which it was proposed to widen, is in the centre of the town, and the 
Chancellor (Mr. Humphrey H. King) stated that if the scheme, of whick the present 
proposal formed part, were carried out it would effect a notable and most desirable 
improvement to the benefit of the inhabitants as a whole. The petition was supported 
by the Urban District Council and also by the Vicar and the Parochial Church Council 
and there was no opposition. The Chancellor admitted that, subject to certain con- 
ditions, the petition was one to which he would accede if he could properly do so. The 
Urban District Council had, however, in 1909 made an agreement with the Vicar and 
Churchwardens to lay out and for ever maintain the churchyard and to take over the 
management and control’ thereof as an open space in accordance with the provisions of 
the Open Spaces Act, and in no other manner. No limit of time was set for the opera- 
tion of the agreement. In the Chancellor’s view, if part of that burial ground were 
thrown into the highway it would be used for a purpose other than the enjoyment 
thereof by the public as an open space within the meaning of the Act. 

A similar difficulty had arisen in a previous case (ex parte St. Marylebone Borough 
Council, 36 Times Law Reports, 256) where land had become an open space under the 
Open Spaces Acts, 1877-1890, by the operation of a local Act of Parliament. The 
applicants sought to distinguish the present case on the ground that here the burial 
ground had become an open space by virtue of an agreement, which, it was argued, 
could be varied by the parties to it, and not under a special Act of Parliament or by 
the acquisition of a freehold or less estate in the land by the local authority and that the 
only third party interested was the public, of which the Urban District Council and the 
Vicar and the Parochial Church Council were the representatives. It appeared to the 
Chancellor, however, that so long as a local authority retained either an estate or 
interest in the soil, or the entire or partial control which they were empowered by 
section 9 of the Open Spaces Act, 1906, to acquire, they were bound under section 10 
by a statutory trust as to the uses to which the whole of the land might be put. The 
Chancellor expressed no opinion whether or not the arrangement could be entirely 
terminated by agreement between the parties to it, but he remained unconvinced 
that it could be varied so as to exclude from its operation a part only of the land 
affected. He must therefore decline to authorise a proposal which in his view would 
involve a breach of a statutory trust binding the Urban District Council and affecting 
the burial ground. (Ex parte Bolton-upon-Dearne Urban District Council, The Times, 
26th November, 1935, p. 5.) 


Compensation for Prescription of Building Line 

In Norton & Co. (Builders) Ltd. v. Surrey County Council (126 Estates Gazette, 633) 
a special case was stated by an official arbitrator under section 6 (1) of the Acquisition 
of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, as to the extent to which owners are 
entitled to compensation by reason of the prescription of a building line under section 66 
of the Surrey County Council Act, 1931. 

Section 66 of the latter Act provides that an estate owner or occupier who proves 
that his property is injuriously affected by the prescription of a building line shall be 
entitled to recover from the Council ‘‘ compensation for the injury sustained.”’ 

The arbitrator assessed compensation at alternative figures, according to whether or 
not the owners could obtain compensation for loss of profits as well as for loss of frontage. 

The Court (Lord Hewart, C.J., Humphreys and Singleton, JJ.) held that the owners 
were not entitled to be paid compensation for the loss of profits in respect of the buildings 
they would have erected, but only in respect of the reduction of the value of frontage 
produced by the prescription of the building line. 


Electricity Supply 

The provisions of the Electricity Act, 1882, which prohibit an electric supply 
authority from giving undue preference to any of its customers, were recently exem- 
plified in an application made to the High Court in connection with a circular issued 
by the Eastbourne Corporation offering lower rates for electric light and power to con- 
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sumers in certain circumstances and proposing to differentiate between consumers who 
used gas and those who did not. 

Sections 19 and 20 of the Electricity Act, 1882, provide as follows: — 

‘* 19. Where a supply of electricity is provided in any part of an area for 
private purposes, then, except in so far as is otherwise provided by the terms of 
the licence, order or special act authorising such supply, every person or com- 
pany within that part of the area shall, on application, be entitled to a supply 
on the same terms on which any other company or person in such part of the area 
is entitled under similar circumstances to a corresponding supply. 

‘* 20. The undertakers shall not, in making any agreements for a supply of 
electricity, show any undue preference to any local authority, company, or 
person, but, save as aforesaid, they may make such charges for the supply of 
electricity as may be agreed upon, not exceeding the limit of price imposed by 
or in pursuance of the licence, order or special act authorising them to supply 
electricity.’’ 

The Attorney-General, suing at the relation of Eastbourne Gas Company, asked for 
a declaration that the differentiation made by the Eastbourne Corporation in accordance 
with the circular was a contravention of the Act and illegal, and for an injunction 
restraining the defendants from making such a differentiation. It was stated that the 
Corporation had undertaken to withdraw the circular complained of and application was 
accordingly made on behalf of the plaintiff for liberty to apply for an injunction. 

Mr. Justice Eve granted the declaration and gave liberty to the plaintiff to apply for 
an injunction. (Attorney-General v. Eastbourne County Borough, The Times, 27th 
November, 1935.) 

Superannuation Allowance 

The decision in the recent case of Newill v. Clun Assessment Committee (79 Solicitors’ 
Journal, 839) has made it clear that where a poor law officer has been transferred to a 
new rating authority under the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, he is on his subsequent 
retirement entitled to have his superannuation allowance fixed by reference to the 
remuneration received during the five years immediately preceding retirement, and not 
by reference to that received in the five years before transfer. 

The facts of the case were that a poor law officer, having since 1904 served under 
the Assessment Committee of the Union of Clun; was transferred in April, 1927, by 
virtue of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, to a new rating authority in respect of a 
larger area, on the Assessment Committee ceasing to exist. He retired in 1934 and the 
defendants, having been advised by the Ministry of Health that the superannuation 
allowance should in such a case be fixed by reference to the remuneration received during 
the five years immediately preceding the transfer, resolved that the plaintiff should be 
paid on that basis. 

Luxmoore, J., after reading sections 3 and 12 of the Poor Law Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Act, 1896, and sections 48 and 51 of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, said that 
section 51 of the Act of 1925 clearly applied to the plaintiff after his transfer. He was 
accordingly entitled to a pension fixed by reference to the remuneration received during 
the five years immediately preceding retirement. 
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The Russian Financial System. By W. B. Reddaway. 106 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 
Tuts little book, which was written as a prize essay, is based on information 
which the author Gbtained in a series of interviews with officials of the State 
Bank in Moscow. The information was in some particulars rather unsatisfying, 
and Mr. Reddaway does not pretend to be altogether satisfied with it; but it is 
clear that he asked the right questions even though he did not always obtain 
exhaustive replies. 

Mr. Reddaway defines the functions of a monetary system in a planned 
economy as those of furnishing a unit of account, distributing productive resources 
to the best advantage, distributing incomes, reconciling supply with demand, 
adjusting the financial relationships between different enterprises, and providing 
the individual with a convenient medium of payment and a store of value. As 
a unit of account he seems to think that the rouble serves its purpose reasonably 
well, notwithstanding its varying purchasing power in retail transactions 
according to whether it is spent in ‘‘ closed’’ or ‘‘ commercial’’ shops. He 
suggests, that is to say, that the system of money wages, supplemented as they 
are by a variable right of buying necessities at low prices, is sufficiently consistent 
as a measure of the economic value of the individual to enable the authorities 
to compare the costs of one enterprise with another, estimate their need of capital 
and credit, fix the prices of their finished products, and judge their efficiency 
by their success in producing ‘‘ normal profits.’”’ There are, however, so many 
uncertainties in the calculation that to the outsider it seems likely that a State 
servant found guilty of inefficiency on such a standard would find it hard to 
regard the criticism as other than arbitrary. 

The other functions of the monetary system are, Mr. Reddaway implies, 
but indifferently performed by the rouble; it works, however, within very narrow 
limits, since the field is almost covered by the direct action of the State. The 
distribution of capital, for example, is governed by deliberate plan rather than 
by movements of the rate of interest, and that the plan has not been more 
successful than might be expected of human calculations is shown by the 
tendency to a disproportionate extension of large-scale construction. The supply 
of commodities for consumption is arrived at by arbitrary decision, little 
influenced by the movements of a market which is only partially free (it is 
unfortunate that Mr. Reddaway does not, or perhaps cannot, give us a clearer 
indication of the proportion of free to closed shops). The play of prices is therefore 
replaced by the queue as a selector of the fortunate purchasers when supplies 
will not suffice for all. As a distributor of labour to the points where it is 
required the financial machinery is more effective, but even here Mr. Reddaway 
hints that it may have to be supplemented by other forms of pressure. 

It is interesting to note the survival in the Russian system of certain 
monetary conceptions which seem to have no real significance in the planned 
economy. One is the legal restriction of the amount of the currency in relation 
to its gold backing, though as Mr. Reddaway points out, since the currency is 
insulated from those of foreign nations its convertibility hardly matters. (He 
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seems to underrate, incidentally, the extent to which other nations, like our 
own, which have abandoned the gold standard have achieved a similar 
‘‘ insulation ’*). Another is the idea that investment must be accompanied by 
monetary saving, even when the State controls all resources. This idea finds 
expression in the semi-compulsory contributions to State loans by which capital 
outlay is partially financed. Since the money would be bound to return to the 
State in any case in the form of prices paid for the reduced supply of consumption 
goods, to obtain it by loan seems to serve no purpose unless it is a psychological 
one. In many other ways the conditions described by Mr. Reddaway cause us 
tu look at old conceptions in a new light. Altogether his book may be described 


as even more suggestive than it is informative. 
M. C. 


On Quantitative Thinking in Economics. By Gustav Cassel. (Oxford University Press.) 

1935. 6s. 

THE many people who regard Professor Cassel as one of the most satisfying 
of contemporary economists will give an eager welcome to his small new book. 
It should also recruit very many more readers to his larger works. 

The task he has set himself in it is to provide a sevenfold variation on the 
general theme that a ‘‘ thorough reconstruction of economics as a quantitative 
science is urgently needed and indeed long overdue.’’ After a general statement 
of the need for this revaluation of economic science in which six rules are provided 
for the future conduct of economic discussion, Professor Cassel illustrates his 
argument by a rapid incursion into the topics of Production, Value and Money, 
Income and its use, the method of Gradual Approximation, the Quantitative 
Relations between Product and Factors of Production and the Equilibrium Theory 
of Prices. 

As few readers of his ‘‘ Fundamental Thoughts in Economics ’”’ are likely 
to forget, Professor Cassel thoroughly understands the art of compressing a large 
topic into small compass. This little treatise shows that he has lost nothing of 
his skill, nor, may it be added, of his vigour. He lays about him with resounding 
force and the blows he strikes are usually in the cause of sanity and progress, 
although regrettably, personalities are sometimes hardly spared. Some of his 
remarks will be most refreshing to the surely growing body of students who are 
far from satisfied with the current disciplines of the economics schools. 

It is difficult in a restricted space to do justice to his book which is itself 
considerably compressed, although never at the expense of lucidity. There are, 
however, many telling statements which call for quotation, such as his 
condemnation of the ‘‘ worship of dogmatics’’ in economic science—‘‘ we 
cannot go on for ever making our science pre-eminently a science concerned 
with the mistaken notions of carlier generations ’’ (p. 4). 

Valuable also is his summary exposition of the fallacies latent in the 
‘‘ spending v. saving ’’ controversy, the social credit theory, and the various 
** share the wealth ’’ campaigns, which are no doubt those spurned as “‘ certain 
charlatan teachings ’’ (p. 66). 

Sweeping also is his denunciation of ‘‘ the pretensions of Business Fore- 
casting to be able to read out the destinies of humanity in statistical curves.”’ 
Such efforts are, he concludes, ‘‘ fundamentally immoral ’’ in view of their 
implied failure to recognise man’s own responsibilities in the ccntrol of his 
destiny. Recent events do nothing to diminish the importance of his contention 
that the concentration of political and economic power in dictatorships renders 
prognostication in this sphere exceptionally hazardous. His _ picturesque 
reference to ‘‘ the paralysing influence of that variety of ancient Babylonian 
astrology that expects to forecast the economic development by aid of a micro- 
scopic analysis of mathematical curves ’’ will be welcomed by many as evidence 
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that a mathematical economist need be no slave to a purely mathematical 
technique. 

There will, it is clear, be some strong feeling about this new book but there 
can be no doubt about its stimulating and provocative power. It is to be 
hoped that it will gain new readers for Professor Cassel’s larger treatise, the 
‘‘ Theory of Social Economy,’’ in many respects the most striking single post- 
war survey of the whole field of economic theory. There is a consistency 
about Professor Cassel’s theories to which he is not loth to draw the attention 
of his readers and those who wish to see his views developed at greater length 
will be helped by the references he gives in his new work to his fuller survey. 


Fi, €, 


Wages, Cost of Living and National Income in Sweden, 1860-1930. Volume II. By the 
Staff of the Institute for Social Sciences, University of Stockholm. (P.S.King & Son). 
15s. 

THE present volume, which is a continuation of the first volume, reviewed in this 

Journal in July, 1934, gives a detailed account of the movement of wages in 

Sweden from 1860 to 1930. It opens with a survey of wages in Government and 

municipal services and then goes on to the more difficult field of agriculture and 

forestry. Careful attention has been given to the thorny problem of assessing 
the cash value of benefits in kind paid to agricultural workers to supplement 
cash wages. 

The general movement of wages in Sweden shows, as might perhaps be 
expected, a striking parallelism between the indices of value added per worker 
and of annual earnings per worker from 1860 to 1930. There has been a ten- 
dency for the earnings of unskilled workers to improve in relation to those of 
skilled workers; and the percentage increase in real wages of women, particularly 
in agriculture, has been greater than that of male workers. Since 1920 elementary 
school teachers and municipal workers seem to have raised their standard of 
living more than any group of industrial or agricultural workers. 


E. M. H. L. 


An Economic History of the British Isles. By Arthur Birnie, M.A. Pp. 384. (Methuen & Co., 
Ltd.) ros, 6d. 


Tue chief claim of this book to our notice does not lie in the fact that it 
includes chapters on the economic history of Scotland, Ireland and Wales with 
that of England; though that alone is of very considerable importance. The 
splendid isolation of England was virtuous in the work of the first generation of 
economic historians; but, with the progress of research this limitation of scope 
became unnecessary—with a considerable gain in perspective. 

More important than this, however, is the fact that it has provided the 
occasion for a survey of available knowledge as advanced by recent 
research. It is a normal defect of text-books that they tend to be half a genera- 
tion out of date before they are published. Such a criticism cannot fairly be 
levelled against this work by the lecturer on Economic History at Edinburgh 
University. His work though brief (and though failing to take account of some 
of the most recent and interesting developments in his subject—such as the 
research on the source and content of capital accumulation) is no mere boil- 
down of someone else’s bigger and more authoritative book. 

Furthermore—in interpretation and emphasis—there was urgent need for 
co-ordination of the advances made during recent years in the theoretical and 
practical spheres with those of historical research; and this Mr. Birnie attempts. 
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The work is well proportioned. In arrangement it is the usual compromise. 
Sense of organic movement is sought by the arrangement of the story in four 
books: Book I to the eleventh century, Book II continues the story to the 
sixteenth century, Book III to the eighteenth, and Book IV brings it up to date. 
Continuity of the various parts is easily followed by the chapters. Thus, if one 
is specially interested in the problems of finance one turns to the chapters on 
money, banking, public finance in each book; or if one’s choice falls on the State 
in relation to economic interests, appropriate chapters are to be found for each 
period. As is the nature of compromises, something is missed in this arrangement. 
Sometimes the feel of organic connection between the chapters has to be sought. 
This is probably specially noticeable in regard to the treatment of Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, where one has constantly to remind oneself that this is not 
something extraneous to the story. 

But the volume deserves to be read. Nor is this difficult or tedious. The 
style is readable, and there is comfort in the knowledge that when further light 
is desired—and in a book confined within 384 pages there are many such 
eccasions—the author refers to appropriate and reliable sources. 


eae Sage 23 


An Introduction to the Use of Public Records. By V.H. Galbraith. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 5s. 

Frew of the considerable number of public servants actively engaged in Public 
Administration whose interest in their present work leads them to be curious 
about the way in which the machinery they operate came into being will fail 
to derive a good deal of profit from this little manual which Mr. Galbraith, 
formerly of the Public Record Office and now a Reader in Diplomatic at Oxford, 
has compiled for his students. Although naturally it is primarily a guide for 
those about to undertake research of their own it will also be of first-rate 
importance as an aid to the better understanding of medieval administrative 
methods. A very useful list of books and references is included. 


BIC. 


Trends: A Monthly Graphical Review of Business Movements. Published by Harold 

Whitehead and Staff. Subscription Two Guineas per annum. 

THE chaotic state of the national statistics in this country has long been a 
byword, and at meetings of industrial statisticians recently convened by the 
Confederation of Management Associations serious consideration has been given to 
the formation of a Public Corporation which might, by some means or other at 
present undefined, secure power to compel Government Departments to publish 
and clarify the statistical information believed to be available. 

In these circumstances Messrs. Harold Whitehead and Staff have performed 
a useful service by arranging to produce their new monthly publication Trends. 
Some steps in the same direction had previously been taken by the Bank of 
England which publishes monthly its too-little known Statistical Summary, 
but the latter consists substantially of tabular statements of figures, whereas 
Trends is essentially graphical in form. 

The diagrams—which consist of 15 major charts covering general business 
conditions, heavy industry, building, motor vehicles, textiles, foreign trade, 
retail trades (6 charts), banking and currency, finance and stock exchange, and 
commodity prices and food—have been compiled by Mr. Colin Clark, M.A., 
the University Lecturer in Statistics at Cambridge.. Each diagram includes a 
number of different curves (as many as 10 in the case of commodity prices and 
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food), and is accompanied by such notes as may be called for to direct attention 
to any special movements or tendencies. 

Each diagram is plotted on a uniform scale so that the same vertical height 
will represent (say) a 5 per cent. increase on each of the curves in the diagram, 
enabling the degree of correlation to be established without undue difficulty. 
Comparison can also be made over a period of five or six years. 

Where numbers of different facts have to be compared the figures for each 
month have been expressed as a proportion of the average for the three years 
1927-29 taken as a base of 100. In the case of the retail trade seasonal 
variations have been eliminated by a new mathematical method, the graphs 
thus showing the genuine position of the trade with the purely seasonal factors 
omitted. 

Each issue of Trends will contain a summary of the current general business 
situation and an article on a topic of interest to higher business executives. The 
first of these articles—on Equalising Supply and Demand—was by Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, M.P. In the second number Sir Josiah Stamp has written on the 
Index of Profits. The late Mr. J. A. Crabtree was to have been an early con- 
tributor and it is sad to think that no word from him will now appear in this 
excellent project. 

Fi WAP: 


Scotland, that Distressed Area. By George Malcolm Thomson, (Edinburgh: The Porpoise 

Press.) 38. 6d. 

As a piece of journalism Mr. Thomson’s book is a success. It would be agreeable 
to treat it as snch and to dwell on its many excellences, its lucid style, its crisp 
prose, its cleverness and its persuasiveness. But the book claims (on the cover) 
to be an “‘ exhaustive ’’’ and ‘‘ impartial’’ inquiry into the existing economic 
problem in Scotland “‘ in all its aspects and in relation to the conditions in other 
European countries.’’ Judged from that point of view its defects stand out 
against its merits. 

The evidence on which Mr. Thomson relies for his conclusions on the 
economic position of Scotland is mainly statistical. On this statistical evidence 
he concludes, not only that Scotland is suffering from econmic ills, but that she 
is in an industrial decline, and that this decline is peculiar to herself among 
European countries. The fact of economic depression requires little proof, and 
he has no difficulty on this score. But to prove statistically that a country is 
declining, and in particular is declining relatively to other countries, would 
involve much more complete statistical material than he offers and much more 
carefui statistical methods than he employs. To compare (p. 27) the number of 
unemployed insured persons in Scotland in the single month of January, 1935, 
with the average figure for the year 1931, and to leave it to be inferred from 
this unjustifiable comparison that conditions have become worse in the interval, 
is not in the best scientific tradition. Nor is it quite the game to place the 
figure of Scottish unemployment against those of Belgium, Denmark and other 
countries, without disclosing the fact that the figures are not strictly comparable, 
being compiled from different kinds of sources and by methods which vary widely. 
Mr. Thomson’s conclusions may be sound; but they are a heavy superstructure 
to build on such slender and faulty foundations. 

Let us grant, however, that the facts are as stated. How are they to be 
explained? Of the causes of the failure of the staple industries of Scotland he 
says little: but for her failure to attract new industries he accounts ably and 
satisfactorily by referring to the changes that have taken place in the relative 
importance of the factors affecting the localisation of industries. ‘‘ Raw materials, 
power, and skilled labour, the three basic factors in the development of Scottish 
industry, and not one of them a main consideration in determining the site of 
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these new factories.’’ In their place, the market, cheap land, and finance, all 
pulling elsewhere. That is a reasonable diagnosis; and if Mr. Thomson had 
followed up this line of inquiry something valuable might have emerged. But 
the argument is not sustained. Though he nowhere says so directly, the implica- 
tion of the first chapter is that the root cause is political and that a separate 
government for Scotland would provide the way out of the morass. The concern 
of the Scottish National Party must be, he says, to show that prosperity awaits 
Scotland ‘‘ under some new political ordering.’’ At the same time he is far from 
being certain in his own mind, and on second thoughts he suggests that it may 
be the task of the Scottish Nationalists ‘‘ not to argue from Scotland’s economic 
plight to a Scottish Government, but to convince their fellow-countrymen that 
nationhood in itself is . . . . worth the sacrifice of economic interest.’’ His 
doubts go even deeper; for after deploring the tragedy of Scotland’s economic 
decline, and picturing the Scotland of the future as “‘ a smaller Scotland, a more 
tural Scotland, an emptier Scotland, a Scotland in which large areas of derelict 
industrial land have gone back to the plough and the spade,’’ he adds ‘‘ Perhaps, 
too, a happier Scotland—for who will pretend that industrialism has worn for 
us her more pleasing aspects? ”’ 

So we are left wondering whether or not Scotland is declining; if she is, 
whether it is a matter for tears or for rejoicing, and if the former whether self- 
government will dry those tears. Perhaps Mr. Thomson meant to leave us won- 
dering. There is no harm in that. But he also leaves us with the conviction 
that the exhaustive inquiry into the economic problem of Scotland has still to be 
undertaken. a. 


Post-Entry Training in the Federal Service By John Edward Devine. Mimeo- 

graphed. (Public Administration Fund, University of Chicago.) 
THE report by Professor Devine on his research into methods of training among 
the staff employed in the Federal Departments of the United States presents 
interesting points of comparison with the report on the similar investigation 
in this country, undertaken by a research group of our own Institute, which 
was published in the Journal in January, 1933 (but which appears to have 
escaped the notice of Professor Devine, for it is not mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy appended to his study). 

In Washington, as in London, there is no uniformity of aim or practice 
among the departments, nor is there any central direction or guidance in the 
matter. Each department is a law unto itself, with the result that some do 
nothing, some do a little in a fumbling way, and a few have worked out efficient 
schemes. The degree of attention given to schemes of training does not, however, 
follow the variations in the functions of the departments, a striking illustration 
of this being afforded by the Post Office, which is singled out by Professor 
Devine as a particularly neglectful department in America, whereas the British 
report reveals much activity and thought in the field of training in our own 
Post Office. It is possible that this difference is in line with a general tendency, 
which one seems to observe, for the older departments to display inertia in 
regard to training and for the newer departments to show initiative and enter- 
prise. The British Post Office has had to organise the great development of the 
telephone service, whereas the American Post Office has received no such 
stimulus. 

The activity of some of the Washington departments has been dictated by 
the necessity for training an entirely new staff to perform entirely new duties, 
and it should be recognised that the methods followed in these cases do not 
necessarily demand imitation by the older departments with well-established 
traditions. There is perhaps a disposition on the part of University people to 
undervalue the method of learning by doing which has been the prevailing 
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method in Government departments. In departments with a steady flow of 
new entrants, and a steady rate of progress from lower to higher responsibilities 
and duties, this is likely to remain the chief feature in the scheme of training. 
But that it can be usefully supplemented is amply proved by investigations like 
those of Professor Devine. One particularly striking example is given. In 1927 
the Division of Crop Estimates decided that its men should be brought to 
Washington in batches and given an intensive training in statistical technique— 
with the result that the average margin of error in crop estimates fell from ten 
per cent, to less than one per cent. 

An interesting case of a well-considered scheme of training, among the 
various schemes described by Professor Devine, is that which is in operation for 
Foreign Service Officers, where the officers attend a special Training School after 
an entrance examination and six months’ probation in a field consular office, 
and only receive definite appointment on passing an examination after the period 
in the Training School. 

The post-entry schemes of training in America (in the departments where 
they exist) are naturally conditioned by the methods of entry and systems of 
promotion, which differ from our own, but there is much in Professor Devine’s 
study that will be helpful to personnel officers throughout the public service who 
have awakened to the importance of more systematic attention to the training 
of staff. His report, which covers the whole field and deals fully with voluntary, 
compulsory and after-hours training, is the record of an able and thorough piece 
of research, executed with judgment, sympathy and discretion. AS We 


A Century of Municipal Progress, 1835-1935. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) is. 

It is fitting that there should be a permanent record of the centenary year of 
Local Government and no better memorial than this volume could have been 
devised. The authors are all eminent authorities well qualified to deal with the 
particular subjects allotted to them. The keynote—Municipal Progress—is 
happily struck in the title. As contrasted with one hundred years ago there has 
been a remarkable improvement in this country in social conditions and the 
health of the people. This improvement may be accounted for in different ways 
but it may be said with truth that it is attributable in no small measure to the 
activities of Local Government. A striking instance is mentioned in the Introduc- 
tion: —‘‘ One hundred years ago people expected to have the smallpox as now 
they expect their dogs to have distemper; to-day on the average it is the cause 
of less than one in a million deaths. 

It is perhaps too much to suggest as Lord Passmore does in the slip which the 
publishers have inserted in the volume: ‘‘ It ought to become the bedside book 
of every newly elected Councillor,’’ but it undoubtedly forms a very desirable 
addition to the library of every experienced local government administrator 
whether he be official or lay. 

It is impossible to do justice to the book in a short notice, and only a few 
of the chapters can be referred to. If, as Professor Halévy says, we should not 
try to understand the present without a knowledge of the past, the inquirer 
in this field could not do better than master his very illuminating review of the 
position before 1835. Not less instructive is the article by Dr. Hammond on the 
social background. The creation of our modern system of local government, he 
declares, is the greatest British achievement in the last hundred years. 

Lord Snell draws attention to the fact that the efficient administration of the 
affairs of a large municipality at the present time necessarily involves expert 
guidance. It is to be hoped that he is right in saying that the elected representa- 
tives of the people call for and in great part act according to the advice of a 
highly trained staff. 
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Professor Laski is an admirer of the Committee system in local government, 
and most people will agree with his verdict that it has proved itself amply in 
the working. He notes its distinguishing characteristic of direct contact between 
members and the officials. While theoretically the elected Committee of amateurs 
is the master of the field, actually there is no definable limit to the influence an 
expert official can wield. Professor Laski attaches importance to party organisa- 
tion in the Committees but on this point opinions may differ. In some munici- 
palities Committee work was never done better than when it was done on a non- 
party basis. 

An outstanding chapter in the work is that on the health of the people by 
Sir George Newman. He traces the evolution of the public health services, 
drawing attention to the ever-expanding sphere of local authorities. The 
opening of the twentieth century, he states, witnessed a profound change in the 
conceptions of communal responsibility and in the content of the public health 
service. Its centre of gravity moved from an external environment to the 
necessity of protecting and preserving the social organism by attention to personal 
hygiene and the detection and treatment of prevalent disease 

Other interesting chapters are those by Mr. Herbert Morrison on highways 
and transportation, by Sir Ernest Simon on housing and civic planning, by 
Dr. H. Finer on police and public safety, and by Sir Josiah Stamp on the 
finance of local government. 

The volume includes a chronological table of local government and a select 
bibliography, both of which are very useful. 

A. G. 


Westward to the East. By George Montagu Harris. Pp. 247. (International Union of 

Local Authorities, Brussels and London.) 7s. 6d. 

In ‘“* Westward to the East,’’ Mr. Montagu Harris, the Honorary Secretary for 
Great Britain of the International Union of Local Authorities, presents to us 
what he describes on the title-page as the ‘‘ record of a world tour in search of 
local government.’’ That there must be many people with the necessary leisure 
and money who want to travel round the world just as sightseers, is proved by 
the bookings for this culminating attraction among the cruises provided by the 
shipping companies, in response to the craze provoked by themselves to give 
cecupation to their surplus tonnage. How unfortunate most of these travellers 
ere—compared with the author of this book, equipped with his central interest and 
his numerous introductions! He clearly enjoyed the ordinary sightseeing, 
and he succeeds in conveying to the reader a share of his delight in beauty and 
magnificence of scenery and in geographical novelty. His observations on social 
customs and religious institutions show also that, as a tourist with a sympathetic 
and philosophical temperament, he was able to find occasional opportunities, 
outside his special mission, for contact with more than the superficial in the life 
of the places visited. But the addition of this special mission has enabled him 
to make of his world tour a really interesting and worth-while story. 

The chief service rendered to the author, and indirectly to his readers, by his 
search for local government was that it brought him into touch with numerous 
persons concerned in local government—mayors, councillors, city managers, 
officials, professors and so forth—and enabled him to enjoy hospitality and 
guidance such as no mere sightseer could obtain. It is pleasant to find that, 
in spite of the depression, the American genius for bestowing hospitality is 
urabated. ‘‘ It was at the end of my stay in California,’’ says Mr. Harris, ‘‘ that 
IT met with, I think, the most outstanding instance. It was at my lunch with 
the sections of the Commonwealth Club that my neighbour asked me what I 
proposed to do over the week-end. I said that as it was my last chance of 
seeing the Yosemite Valley, I thought I would do that if I could manage it. A 
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man further down the table leant over and said: ‘ If you can wait till Saturday, 
I shall be most happy to drive you there ’—as though it were a matter of some 
25 miles instead of over 200 each way.’’ And this friendly stranger was as good 
as his word. 

Besides his appreciative comments on American hospitality and goodwill, 
Mr. Harris makes some discerning observations on the characteristics of the 
people who are learning to become one great nation under the Stars and Stripes. 
In particular, he writes a discriminating passage (page 137) on the difference 
between the English and American conceptions of democracy. ‘‘ In America,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ social equality is taken for granted. ‘‘ The fact that ‘a man’s a 
man for a’ that’ is simply a fact that requires no assertion, and in the recog- 
nition of this the Americans have an advantage over us.’’ He goes on to say 
that in the matter of government the position is reversed, and that American 
democracy is usually an instrument for creating rulers with undue powers and 
patronage. 

The author's ‘‘ search for local government ’’ is really confined to the United 
States and India, but as regards both these countries he has much to say which 
is of interest. The City Manager system in America and the revival of Village 
Councils in India are aspects of local government at opposite poles, and Mr. 
Harris gets light from both. One hopes that the lectures which he gave 
throughout his tour were found also by his hearers to bring them light from 
British and European experience which was a recompense for the kindness 
lavished on their appreciative visitor, enjoying his release from his official 
occupation with the problems of local government at the Ministry of Health. 

A. J. W. 
Recording of Local Health Work. By W. F. Walker, D.P.H., and Caroline R. Randolph, 
in co-operation with the Committee of Administrative Practice of the American Public 

Health Association. (H. Milford, London: Commonweaith Fund, New York.) 8s. 6d. 
In this elaborately prepared volume there is set out surely the most compre- 
hensive and detailed scheme of recording the work of a public health department 
ever devised. Dr. E. L. Bishop, the Commissioner of Public Health for the State 
of Tennessee, tells us in the Foreword that lack of uniformity in health records 
among the various States of the Union cannot make for effective administration 
and that in his particular State some time ago a committee of experts drew uJ 
a system of records now for some years in use throughout the State. Dr. Bishop 
does not tell us whether the Tennessee system differs in any respect from the model 
system submitted in this volume. If it does, and the model system were to be 
adopted throughout the Union, then the wiseheads of Tennessee would have to 
begin all over again. That seems to be the drawback of any system evolved 
from the armchair; a tendency to shape the data to fit the record card. In this 
country perhaps we are not quite so card-index minded. We try to devise 
systems to meet the needs of the data obtained much in the same way as our legal 
system is built up largely from case law moulded to establish principles of justice. 
There is a type of individual who glorifies in ramparts of card-index boxes and 
this volume will bring unalloyed joy to his soul. The biometric method has come 
into 1ts own. Nothing is left to conjecture; ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No’’ must be put on 
the dotted line. In this short notice it is impossible to appreciate the amount 
of detailed labour put into those model record cards, of which there are more than 
eighty concerning the whole realm of public health work. Every conceivable 
head of inquiry has been included. But take as one example the record card 
of the expectant mother. What can a fair-minded observer record in the ‘‘ mental 
attitude ’’ column at each home visit when the space permitted for his observations 
is } in. square? 

Nevertheless it is the idea that matters. There is a great deal of the utmost 
value in these model health records and much that can be learned for the 
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future benefit of our own system. Everyone must be impressed with the need 
for greater uniformity in the methods of assessing health in this country but 
such uniformity must be on broad lines. So long as observations remain largely 
subjective there must be some slight disparity in outlook. In our own depressed 
areas no two observers may assess nutrition or malnutrition on identical standards. 
Until such measurements can be done by a machine we must still submit to the 
human factor whatever the margin of divergence in observation may be and 
these drawbacks remain inherent even in the most elaborate card-index system of 
records. A. 3.78; 


Public Iil-Health. By C. E. McNalty. (Gollancz.) 5s. 

THE title is intended to be arresting and provocative; so much so that Professor 
Mottram is quoted on a gaily tinted jacket as having read it and being filled 
with some indignation. But whether that indignation is invoked against or on 
behalf of the author is left to conjecture. 

The book is attractively written in a style becoming familiar among the 
small propaganda handbooks of the present day. There is no lack of emphasis, 
and sometimes over-emphasis. The author, to relieve his rising tide of resent- 
ment at conditions as he conceives them bludgeons the Ministry of Health and 
in particular its late Chief Medical Officer, Sir George Newman. He not only 
charges that distinguished official with complacency but hints that his account 
of his stewardship of the public health as submitted in his official reports is not 
all that it ought to be. This is indeed startling when one knows with what 
meticulous accuracy all Ministry reports are prepared; how the evidence is care- 
fully sifted and weighed before publication. Is the attack justified? If it be true 
that in spite of the general decline in tuberculosis there are exceptional areas 
where an increase both in incidence and virulence is being experienced then 
measures must be taken and the sooner the better. For it is axiomatic nowadays 
that tuberculosis is an index disease in the assessment of nutrition. But is there 
not a danger that this advocate of better nutrition may not have attempted to 
prove too much. Will the average lay reader be driven to conclude that poor 
nutrition is the basis of all human pathology. Whereas in 1913 tuberculosis was 
head of the list of killing diseases it is now fifth, and heart disease, cancer, and 
nervous diseases have taken its place. Is anyone brave enough to hazard 
that cancer, which accounts for thirteen per cent. of all yearly deaths, is 
associated with diet deficiency? There is no medical or pathological testimony 
to confirm it. The author devotes twenty-five pages to maternal mortality and 
morbidity, and strives in the main to show that the accidents and disorders 
of pregnancy, particularly those of a fatal character, arise from defective diet. 
Surely this is travelling a very long way. But as the subject of maternity is at 
the moment a very popular ‘‘ cause ’’ he may be pardoned for embracing it in 
his thesis. It is universally agreed that maternal mortality must be reduced and 
the public services must be improved to that end; but is there any problem in 
public health administration of such an individual nature? We must clear our 
minds of the idea that maternal mortality and morbidity are a mass problem. 
It is the exceptional illnesses and accidents of childbirth which, thank Heaven, 
prove the rule that childbirth is a normal physiological event and not a patho- 
logical entity. The Maternity and Child Welfare services of the country are 
still comparatively young but they have developed rapidly, often under stimulus 
from this much-criticised Ministry and are functioning actively. It is feared 
that expectant mothers do not always take advantage of those services; nor 
perhaps do they avail themselves of the extra nourishment which the authorities 
are empowered to provide. If there are areas where health services, including 
maternity and child welfare, are inadequate, surely it is in the hands of the 
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local electorate to take steps to remedy the deficiency. If that were the whole 
of the story the solution of maternal mortality would not be difficult. It is the 
experience of every doctor of long obstetrical practice that his anxieties have 
not been in the homes of the poor but in those where every possible contingency 
around the epoch-making advent of a baby has been weighed and foreseen. 

It is perhaps well that such a book has been written. It will bring home to 
many the need for an instructed public opinion on the importance of nutrition 
and the reiative values of foodstuffs. Incidentally no one has done more to 
arouse and inspire public opinion on that head than Sir George Newman. There- 
fore it is difficult to understand why the author has a grievance against Sir George. 
More food and less drink are being consumed per head than ever before. No one 
who has been engaged in social and health work during the past twenty-five 
years can doubt the steady upward trend in conditions of living. The pictures 
of dirt, drunkenness and disease and the rags and starvation of pre-war days do not 
exist now. By no means let us lapse into complacency, but please let us 
preserve a sense of balance. 

A hiss 


The Educational System of England and Wales and its Recent History. By Herbert Ward 

(formerly Chief Inspector for the Training of Teachers, Board of Education). Pp. 242 

+ 14. (Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. 

EpucaTION draws to its various parts a steady and intense publicity, but normally 
the national system as a whole remains in obscurity. Perhaps there are few who 
believe that the diversity of facilities, provided by the State, ancient endowments, 
mecdern beneficence, and individual initiative, can be dignified by the name 
system. Herbert Ward—with a rich experience behind him—challenges this view. 

It is small matter, however, whether or no we accept his concept of the term 
system. The point remains that administratively and politically the educational 
facilities of this country must from time to time be viewed as a whole and in 
relation to a changing social and political structure. This is precisely what he 
essays in this little volume. 

““TIt would of course be idle to pretend that the educational system is 
perfect. .... What may be claimed is that, no doubt with many failings, 
English national education during the last thirty years has corresponded more and 
more closely to the aspirations of various classes in the nation, and that it is 
elastic enough to admit of growth and readjustment when and where these become 
necessary.’ 

E. E. 


A Manual of Library Organisation. By B. M. Headicar. (G. Allen and Unwin.) 
London, 1935. Ios. 6d. 

Tuis volume is the seventh of the series. which the Library Association, with 
commendable zeal for the progress of the movement, has issued for the guidance 
of those members of the Library Service who desire to keep abreast of the 
quickened development of the post-War period. In his general introduction 
Mr. Doubleday, the veteran Librarian of Hampstead, and editor of the Series, 
calls attention to the increased part the Public Library plays in the national 
life, and to the changes in routine and administration necessitated by the new 
conditions. Mr. Headicar’s book deals with organisation, which is defined, on the 
publishers’ dust cover, as those matters which must be decided before a library 
comes to be used. Naturally it is a fine line which at times separates organisation 
from routine, but Mr. Headicar has succeeded in keeping to his own province. 
He begins quite fittingly with a brief and lucid statement of the legal basis on 
which the work rests. The chapters on finance are necessarily sketchy, but 
interesting when special points arise out of the author’s own experience. 
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This experience has been wide and varied, and the repeated calls made upon 
it add to the value of the volume. These allusions to the author’s researches 
and experiments are in no wise intrusive, and serve as a concrete basis to his 
criticisms and suggestions. 

Some may disagree with the limitations he places on women‘s service in 
libraries, but all will admit they are temperately stated. Most valuable are 
discussions on the disposition of the library building. Mr. Headicar rightly 
maintains that functon must determine its internal ordering, while the librarian 
should leave matters of esthetic treatment to the architect. Gratifying to any 
members of the general public who may read this book will be the author’s 
concern for their comfort, and he shows how in numerous small ways, with little 
additional expenditure, this might be increased. The book deals with libraries 
of all kinds, from the small urban library to the large municipal system, 
University Libraries with their special arrangements for the research student, 
and with the latest comer to the field, the County Library. This picture is 
completed by a description of the regional organisations, with the National 
Central Library at their head, by whose agency a really national library service 
is being evolved. 

The book is well illustrated, and it is a pity that none of the schemes of 
decoration are reproduced in colour, so that the reader might have a more direct 
impression of Mr. Headicar’s ideas for brightening up the Libraries—a matter 
which he has very much at heart, as many a passage testifies. 

In conclusion we cannot refrain from making one little grumble. Mr. Headicar 
is from time to time at pains to over-elaborate the obvious. When he first 
entered the Library service, the conditions may have justified the assumption of 
limited comprehension which this practice implies, but it is a poor compliment 
to the persistent efforts of the Library Association to raise the standard of 
gualification of entrants to the profession, to imagine that it still exists. This, 
however, is only a minor defect, and the book can be universally recommended. 

A.B. i. 


India’s New Constitution. A Survey of the Government of India Act, 1935. By J. P. 
Eddy and F. H. Lawton. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 6s. 
THE majority of Englishmen interested in politics breathed a sigh of relief when 
the India Act became law. They had been duly impressed by the galaxy of 
Indian statesmen at the Round Table Conference, with their obvious knowledge 
of democratic tieories and their enthusiasm for British institutions. Why 
should not such men administer the Indian Empire under the egis of Britain? 
But it was difficult to keep up the illusion of Indian political capacity when the 
Tndian background was brought prominently before the British observer, dis- 
closing the race-hatred, the utter incapacity of India to defend herself by land 
or sea; a fourth of her people included in semi-independent kingdoms; the political 
apathy of the peasantry (go per cent. of the people); the relegation of a sixth 
of the population beyond the social and economic pale; the obvious determination 
of the politically minded to oust the British from every kind of administrative, 
industrial or commercial activity in India. The complications involved were 
too startling for British citizens; it seemed to them that they could only be 
dealt with by the expert and the statesman; the British people must trust their 
political representatives. Some gave up troubling themselves about Indian 
questions; the great majority looked to the British Government to evolve, after 
the British manner, a form of compromise that would give educated Indians 
more or less what they wanted, and at the same time save India for the Empire. 
The India Act embodies such a compromise. Will it work? Most people in 
England refuse to ask themselves the question. A strong Nationalist Government 
should be able to deal with India’s problems. Leave it to them. 
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There is danger in this attitude of irresponsibility. The working of the India 
Act will have its repercussions in almost every home in England. An informed 
public opinion on a great issue of the kind is the strongest guarantee that the 
policy of the Government will be adequate to the purpose in view. Without 
the moral force of such opinion behind it, British statesmen might well carry 
compromise to dangerous extremes. 

Those who share this view as well as those who wish to orient themselves 
afresh in the Indian problem will welcome a recent publication, ‘‘ India’s New 
Constitution,’’ by Messrs. J. P. Eddy and F. H. Lawton. One was apt to 
lose the thread of the long-drawn discussions in Parliament. This book supplies 
the deficiency, sketching briefly the process of evolution of the compromise, with 
the framework of the new constitution. Many people who study it will realise 
for the first time the extent to which British statesmen have thought it necessary 
to protect the new machinery against the political wrecker. In particular 
provision is made to shield the services and especially the Army from attack; 
also the Police, the Reserve Bank, and the financial credit of the country. The 
authors note as regards finance that most of the non-votable items of the budget 
would in England be placed on the consolidated fund. The grievances of the 
Indian democrat are to that extent exaggerated. To those who are inclined to 
question the policy of keeping the Army out of politics the remarks of the late 
Commander-in-Chief in India in his farewell address to the Council of State 
should be of interest. He made it amply clear that political and communal 
pressure had been constantly brought to bear on the Army authorities in the 
interests of Indians holding the King’s Commission, even in matters affecting 
discipline. 

Interesting comments will be found on the authority still left to the 
Imperial Parliament and on the prerogative of the Crown. 

What will impress the reader more than anything else is the extent to which 
the working of the safeguards will depend on the personality of the Viceroy 
and the provincial governors. The draft instrument of instructions to these 
officers implies something almost superhuman in their make-up. At least it 
will be obvious that they could not be expected to live up to their responsi- 
bilities unless they had the British Government and British public opinion 
behind them. 

The subject of Paramountcy and the States is discussed historically and in 
its present aspect. Some people might, however, challenge the assertion that 
the Act provides a solution for many of the difficulties felt by the Indian States 
in their relations with a self-governing India. A confederation among them- 
selves would have placed them in a stronger position: faction and jealousies 
and the atmosphere of intrigue generated by Indian politics may prove unhealthy 
for the Indian Ruler. There are many difficulties to be solved before the 
majority of them accede. 

The financial results of federation are briefly discussed. The figures are 
not criticised, but there are many not incompetent judges who doubt whether 
it will be possible to keep the additional burden on central revenues as low as 
three million sterling, including the loss of 2} millions on account of the Burma 
contribution. It will probably be necessary to give a subvention of nearly a 
million sterling to the Princes in satisfaction of their claims. 

Other points noted are the increase of the electorate from about 7 to 35 
millions. The British Government, the authors remark, hope by this increase 
to redress the balance between town and country. The protection of the 
subordinate judiciary is the subject of comment: so, too, is the conflict of 
legislative powers between the centre and the provinces: also the federal Court. 
Altogether the book gives in a short and readable form an adequate idea of this 
wonderfully complex piece of political machinery with its delicate adjustments 
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and controls, on the efficiency of which must depend the safe working of the new 
constitution. W. P. Barton 


Civilisation and the Growth of Law. By William A. Robson, Ph.D., LL.M., B.Sc. 
(Econ.), Reader in Administrative Law in the University of London. 344 pp. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 

Tus book is a study of the relations between men’s ideas about the universe 
and the institutions of law and government. It is an experimental study in the 
borderland between law, sociology, political science, and certain other sciences. 
The author in his introduction to the book lays no claim to originality of know- 
ledge or primacy of learning, but his book, by reason of its conception, arrange- 
ment and method of treatment will appeal particularly to students of philosophy 
and jurisprudence who will feel greatly indebted to the author for the pains he 
has taken in setting out this synthesis of human knowedge of the main principles 
of law as related to the dominant principles of religion, science and economics. 
Students of legal history will enjoy the recapitulation of the development of the 
concept of the law of nature. Sociologists will gain much from the exposition 
of the relations of law and custom, and students of jurisprudence will be pleased 
to turn aside from their own exacting studies to ponder for a moment on the 
most recent pronouncements concerning the physical laws which are thought 
to govern the universe in which civil law is practised. 

The author has culled his ideas from the leading books of the world and the 
serious student will have before him an invaluable bibliography to which he will 
be able to resort for some time to come. At the outset of the book, the author 
embarks upon the search for a definition of law and proceeds methodically from 
classical times, down through the middle ages, to the twentieth century. It is 
an interesting voyage, but there seems to be one particular omission—the 
recent definition by Professor Lévy-Ullmann which may be translated as follows: 
Law defines the limits of what men and associations of men are at liberty to 
do or not to do without running the risk of a condemnation, a seizure of property, 
a setting in motion against them of some form of compulsion. 

The study of the primitive origins of law and the effect of religion, magic 
and superstition makes very interesting reading, including, as it does, a plethora 
of illustrations available in the works of modern sociologists. The glimpse into 
the realm of Mohammedan, Hindu and Chinese custom is quite illuminating. 
There is also a useful résumé of the subject of curses, blessings and oaths. Even 
the ale-taster, the forerunner of the modern sanitary inspector, was called upon 
to swear well and truly to execute his office. We are reminded that the time 
will come when we shall have to deal seriously with the question of inventing 
new ways of persuading people to tell the truth. Attention is also drawi to 
the emergence, after a struggle between the absolute monarch and the pope, the 
judges and the people, of a secular legislature possessing sovereign power to 
make new law. 

The concept of the Law of Nature is traced through many stages—from an 
ideal norm of human conduct, through i+ -a with the will of God, 
down to its connection with rationality anc al emergence as the embodiment 
of human reason. The study includes the conception of the supposed state of 
nature in the pre-civilised era and the ultimate theory of the natural rights of man. 

The final survey is that of the relationship between contemporary science 
and law. It is observed that law, like other evolutionary processes, may be 
governed by general principles which are gradually being formulated. Objection 
is taken to the Austinian analysis of law into the elements of command and 
obedience and preference given to the idea of law as a pattern of conduct. It 
is remarked that men of science no longer claim for natural laws an inexorable 
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objective validity but emphasis is laid on the subjective element contributed by 
the human mind in formulating them. The author is not, however, content 
to accept law as a mere system of rules and activities devoid of purpose. He 
insists on the need of man exercising the power of aiming at ideal ends. 

The book ends with the hopeful philosophical reflection that man is free to 
aim at the creation of the type of society which he desires and that the suffering 
which at present disfigures human society will, therefore, eventually pass away. 
Some readers will doubtless deplore the absence of any pronounced signs of an 
immediate movement towards the millennium and lawyers, generally, in their 
day to day administration of law will be loth to abandon the Kelsenian concep- 
tion of the legal rule being concerned with what the positive law says shall be 
and not with the question why positive law is obeyed. 

C. W. 


Cases and Materials on Administrative Law: 2nd Edition by Felix Frankfurter and 
J. Forrester Davidson. Pp. 651. (The Foundation Press Inc., Chicago.) 1935. 
THE first edition of this work, published in 1932, was reviewed in PuBLic 
ADMINISTRATION, Vol. X, p. 439. This is an abridged edition, but it contains 

certain new matter intended to bring the casebook up to date. 

Papers contributed to the Institute of Public Administration by Sir Josiah 
Stamp in 1924 and by Sir Maurice Gwyer in 1927 continue to find a place in this 
edition. 

An article contributed to the Law Quarterly Review by the late Professor 
A. V. Dicey in 1915 and a letter addressed to the Editor of The Times in 
February, 1935, regarding the Unemployment Regulations, both of which appear 
under the sub-title ‘‘ British Cases,’’ would have been more appropriately 
placed under the heading ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Delegated Legislation.’’ 

In the main and apart from four British cases dealt with under the title 
of ‘‘ Delegation of Powers ’’ the volume consists of lengthy reports of judgments 
of United States cases with short annotations in footnotes. 

The method adopted in presenting the work may appear somewhat strange 
te the English student, but material is there for those interested in comparative 
jurisprudence. 

F. A. E. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission. A Study in Administrative Law and Procedure, 
By I. L. Sharfman, Professor of Economics in the University of Michigan. Part III., 
Volume A. Pp. 685. (Obtainable in London from Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press.) 19s. 

A work of this technical character defies adequate review in the limited space 

at the disposal of this Journal, nor would = lengthy review be justified here, 

since there is no parallel in this country of the work of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission. The Commission is a federal agency, created in 1887, engaged in 

the regulation of railways and other common carriers. 

This third volume of the series examines the character of the Commission’s 
activities and contains a detailed analysis and appraisal of its policies and 
practices in the major spheres of valuation and the control of railway organisation 
and finance. The first and second volumes, which it would be advisable to 
study before tackling this one, deal respectively with the legislative basis of 
the Commission’s authority and the scope of its jurisdiction and are reviewed in 
PusLic ADMINISTRATION, Vol. X, p. 440. Two further volumes are to come, 
one of which is to deal with rate regulation. There is to be a final volume to 
complete the study. 

The Commission’s power over organisation and finance dates from a Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, whilst its activities in the field of valuation go back to 
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1913, when the Valuation Act was passed. Its history has not been one of plain 
sailing and various changes of a drastic character have been proposed, among 
these being the establishment of regional commissions within the Commission 
turned into an appellate body. To the English student, the mixture of adminis- 
trative, legal and quasi-judicial functions is puzzling in the extreme, one of the 
Commission’s tasks being that of prosecuting violations of the various legislative 
enactments which it administers. 

The matter is treated in a critical as well as in an expository manner and, 
though to the advocates of the principles of laissez faire the subject may be 
distasteful, yet to the keen student of comparative administration a careful perusal 
of this and the preceding volumes will bring enlightenment on an aspect of 
administration which is foreign to anything in this country. 


Fr. A. E. 
Books received include the following :— 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The City of Manchester, 1935 Rowland Hill Manchester Corporation — 
South African Journal of — P. S. King 6/- 
Economics, September, 1935 
Annual Report of Los Angeles — Los Angeles County = 
County Bureau of Efficiency, Bureau of Efficiency 
1934-5 - 
Conflicting Taxation, 1935 Re- Progress Research American Legislators — 
port Staff Association and the 
Council of State 
Governments, Chicago 
Cases Illustrative of English C. S. Kenny Cambridge University 18/- 
Criminal Law, 8th Edition Press 
The English Policeman, Alwyn Solmes Allen and Unwin 5/- or 7/6 
1871-1935 
La Publication des Lois, des G. Revel Librarie du Recueil — 
Decrets et des autres Actes de Sirey, Paris 
L’Autorite Publique 
The Ulster Year Book, 1935 — H.M. Stationery Office 1/- 
A Proposed Board of Public Bureau of Efficiency Bureau of Efficiency, — 
Works Los Angeles County 
Study of the Effect of the In- Do. Do. om 


creased Cost of Living on 
Salaries of County Employees 


Trends in Australian Politics Edited by W. G. K. Angus and Robertson, 5/- 
Duncan London and Sydney 
An Examination of Examina- Sir Philip Hartog Macmillan 1/- 
tions and E. C. Rhodes 
Developing America’s Water- Marshall E. Dimock University of Chicago 7/- 
ways and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 
Leaders, Dreamers and Rebels Rene Fiilép-Miller Harrap & Co. 18 /- 
A Manual for History Museums Arthur C. Parker Columbia University 15/- 


Press and H. Milford 
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Institute Notes and News 


The Inaugural Address of the London Winter Session of the Institute was 
delivered on 17th October at the Westminster City Hall by the Right Honourable 
Walter Elliot, M.P. The address, the subject of which was ‘‘ Solutions of 
Certain New Problems in Administration,’’ is being printed in this issue of the 
Journal. The meeting was presided over by Sir R. Russell Scott, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs, who was kindly welcomed by the 
Mayor of Westminster, 

The address was warmly received and the thanks of the meeting were 
expressed by Mr. J. R. Howard Roberts and Mr. W. D. Sharp. 


* * * * 


The address given at a meeting of the Institute on 12th December by the 
Right Honourable Herbert Morrison, M.P., on ‘‘ The London County Council,”’ 
is also printed in this issue of the Journal. The chair was taken at the meeting 
by Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., Director of the London School of Economics, 
and there was a good attendance of members. Mr. Morrison dealt with a 
number of interesting questions arising from his address, and in acknowledging 
the thanks of the meeting, gracefully expressed by Sir William Beveridge, said 
that he had not been speaking as a politician but as one deeply interested in 
public administration. The foundation of the Institute, he said, had been a wise 
step; for public administration was a subject which was well worthy of the 
attention and activity of a learned society, definitely constituted for the purpose. 

* * * * 


The Regional Group of the Institute which has recently been formed in 
New South Wales held its Inaugural Meeting at the Science House in Sydney 
on 3rd October. There was a large and representative assembly and we are 
pleased to report that the membership of the Group already approaches two 
hundred. The chair was taken at the meeting by Mr. E. J. Payne, Chairman 
of the Public Service Board of New South Wales, and he welcomed Sir Philip 
Street, Lieutenant-Governor and formerly Chief Justice of New South Wales, 
as President of the newly formed Group. Sir Philip Street gave an address on 
the aims of the Institute and he was followed by Mr. J. O. Westhoven, Common- 
wealth Public Service Arbitrator, who spoke on the nature and scope of public 
administration. Both these interesting addresses were well reported in the press; 
and the Sydney Morning Herald published a leading article on the Institute 
which was so admirable a statement of its principles and objects that the Executive 
Committee of the Institute has sought the permission of the editor of that paper 
to reproduce it, and this has been kindly accorded. It ran as follows :— 

The founding of a New South Wales Regional Group of the Institute of Public 
Administration, at a meeting at which Sir Philip Street delivered the first presi- 
dential address last night, marks a definite step forward in this State. Similar 
groups have already been formed in South Australia, Victoria, and in other 
Dominions, along the lines of the regional groups in the main provincial centres of 
administration in Great Britain. The institute itself was formed in London in 
1922, and proved extremely successful, becoming in a noteworthy degree “‘ the 
interpreter of British administrative institutions and practice to the Dominions 
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and foreign countries.’’ From Viscount Haldane, its first president, a fine adminis- 
trator as well as a statesman of vision and high ideals, the institute drew much of 
its inspiration, whilst Professor Graham Wallas was also intimately associated 
with its foundation. Its members have included prominent officials in national 
and local government, and the office of president is now held by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. As an unofficial body concerned entirely with official matters it has 
enjoyed a freedom of study, discussion, and criticism which has been at times of 
real public advantage. It aims to bring together officials associated in various 
departments on the meeting-ground of a common interest in the work of public 
administration; to provide a means by which the stores of knowledge and thought 
and experience which are found among members of the Public Service and local 
government may be made available; to study all aspects of public administration; 
to develop the Public Services as a profession; to encourage the junior members 
of the Services to develop their powers and interest themselves in the higher 
ranges of their work; to advance the prestige of the Services in the eyes of the 
public; and to stimulate the spirit of loyalty and service among its members. 

At first blush it might seem that the subject of public administration is rather 
an academic one. But a little thought will show that nothing is more practical. 
It has been defined as ‘‘ the management of men and materials in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the State,’’ and in recent years such purposes have become 
so widespread, so rich in ramifications, that every individual as a citizen or social 
and economic unit is affected in not one but a thousand diverse ways by forms of 
public administration. To a great extent legislation and administration have 
exchanged places in respective importance during this century, so that it has been 
claimed with much truth that administration is ‘‘ the heart of the modern problem 
of government.’’ Politicians who make up the Legislature and Executive may 
come and pass, but the Public Service, like Tennyson’s brook, might be said to go 
on for ever. With greater specialisation in the technique of government and the 
increasing burden of legislation, ministers, however efficient, must depend largely 
on the experts and permanent officials. As for the public, as Mr. Baldwin said, 
‘‘ the welfare of the common man is more deeply affected by the administrator 
than the legislator.’’ It is the task of the public servant and the administrator in 
local government to translate law into action, but also to combine flexibility with 
efficiency, liberty with law, and “‘ to fit the shoe to the foot with the minimum 
pinch and squeeze.’’ It is obvious, therefore, that any movement which makes 
for greater efficiency and larger vision amongst the personnel of the Public Services 
will be of inestimable value to the man in the street. For, if the administrator 
happens to be a Bumble, it is fatally easy for the citizen to become the mere toad 
under the bureaucratic harrow. 

As a matter of fact, here, as in Great Britain, we have been fortunate in 
having a Public Service with high traditions of efficiency and integrity. But 
administration is changing rapidly, extending to new fields, so that new problems 
arise almost daily. The Institute of Public Administration can perform here the 
tasks already mentioned as being successfully attempted in England. It can be 
utilised for study and scientific thinking, so that constant adaptation may be made 
to the changing needs and new demands. The Public Service must be stable, but 
it must not be static. There is always the danger of what Sir Henry Bunbury 
calls ‘‘ the sterilising rigidities of departmental organisation and official routine.’’ 
In the outside world there is always the spur of profit or the struggle for existence. 
And yet, as Lord Haldane pointed out in his inaugural presidential address to the 
Institute thirteen years ago, “‘ profit-making is not the only nor the most powerful 
motive. If you look, for example, at that wonderful living structure, the British 
Navy, you find a set of motives more dominant, in so far as self-sacrifice for the 
sake of public duty is accepted as more important than life itself.’’ The same 
tradition of duty is the privilege of the Public Service, and the Institute wisely 
refrains from touching any problems of self-interest. 

* * * * 


There have always been very cordial relations between the Institute of 


Public Administration and the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accoun- 
tants. Prominent members of the latter are valued members of our own 
Council and Executive, and the two Institutes are collaborating in certain of 
the items of research which are being carried out with the assistance of the 
Spelman Fund. On 3rd December the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants was celebrated by a 
Jubilee Dinner at the Guildhall, London, at which the Institute of Public 
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Administration was formally represented by its Honorary Secretary, a number 
of other members being also present. Unfortunately H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, 
who had graciously undertaken to preside, was unable to do so owing to the 
lamented death of Princess Victoria. In his absence the Lord Mayor presided, 
and a very successful function was carried through, at which the ideals of 
public service for which the two Institutes stand, the one in its more 
specialised sphere, found happy expression in speeches from Lord Macmillan, 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Lord Mottistone, Mr. Arthur Collins, Lord Snell and 
Mr. F. W. Rattenbury, the President this year of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants. 
* * * * 


The study of the subject of Stabilisation of Rates, by Mr. E. J. D. Lloyd 
(whose appointment as an Assistant Comptroller of the London County Council 
we are glad to note), was one of the research studies carried out with the 
co-operation of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, and there 
is now being issued a report, prepared under similar conditions, by Mr. Ernest 
Long, Borough Treasurer of Luton, and Mr. Eric Maxwell, Town Chamberlain 
cf Kirkcaldy, on The Use by Local Authorities of Sinking Funds and Redemption 
Funds, Reserve Funds and Superannuation Funds, etc., for their own Capital 
Purposes. 

Good progress is being made with other pieces of research work, and several 
reports are expected to be ready shortly. The report by Mr. Norman Wilson on 
Expected Population Changes and thew Effect upon the Social Services has 
attracted much attention, and several hundred copies have been ordered by Local 
Authorities for their Chief Officers. Mr. Naughten’s report on Scope for Initiative 
has led to interesting correspondence in two of the Service journals. 

* * * * 


Special attention is called to the two Winter Conferences of the Institute, 
the one in London on 8th and goth February, and the other at Buxton on 29th 
February and 1st March. Provincial members will be welcome at the London 
Conference and London members at the Northern Conference, if they can arrange 
to make the journey. A programme of Institute events for January—April is 
enclosed with copies of the Journal sent to members in Great Britain. 

* * * * 

The Institute has become affiliated to the International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Services, whose headquarters is at Brussels, and it is hoped that this 
contact with Continental experience and thought in the world of administration 
will prove of benefit to the Institute itself and also to members of the public 
service in other countries. 

* * * * 


The last day for submission of essays in the competition for the Haldane 
Prize (which is open to members of all three grades of the Institute) is 11th 
February. Conditions of the competition may be obtained from the Office of 
the Institute. 

* * * * 

Members of the Institute will have noted with much pleasure the conferment 
of a Knighthood on Mr. I. G. Gibbon on his retirement from the position of 
Director of the Local Government Division, Ministry of Health. It would be 
ungenerous to express the hope that Sir Ioan Gibbon’s freedom from official 
tesponsibilities will enable him to increase his services to the Institute, for 
these have already been so great; but it can at any rate be hoped that the 
continuance of these services will mean for him a smaller sacrifice than has been 
the case in the past and that he will enjoy the larger margins now at_ his 
disposal. 
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